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Commerce Department to 
Obtain for First Time 
Definite Data on Differ- 
ences in Purchasing 





Furniture Trade 
Being Surveyed 
Investigations Into Other Lines 
Will Follow Until Composite 
Picture of Shopping Trends 
Is Ultimately Presented 





Definite information on regional dif- 
ferences in buying habits of the American 
public will be obtained for the first time 
in studies now in progress or contem- 
plated by the Department of Commerce, 
according to oral statements July 22 at 
the Department. ; 

Although a few isolated instances of 
these differences are known, neither the 
Departmént nor nongovernmental re- 
search agencies have ever obtained gen- 
eral data on buying habits, which are 
expected to be valuable to business men 
in determining accurately the kinds of 
merchandise finding favor in their par- 
ticular localities. 

Furniture Trade Studied 

A regional study of the country’s fur- 
niture trade which the Domestic Regional | 
Division is preparing will throw light on 
buying trends in that business, it was 
pointed out. Subsequent studies along 
other commodity lines, such as groceries, 
dry goods and hardwere, will disclose still 
further facts. Just how many investi- 
gations will be made has not been de- 
termined, but it is felt that eventually 
a composite picture will be presented, 
which will enable a merchant to tell just 
the type of goods which is most likely | 
to meet the needs and demands of his 
patrons. 

The following additional 
was supplied: 

Some variations in buying habits arise 
from the nature and character of a terri- 
tory, or the type of occupation prevalent 
in a community. In mining regions, for 
instance, the workers cannot convenienily 
go to a corner cafe for lunch as could a 
factory worker, and there is a difference, 
consequently in food-buying habits. Miners 
would be more likely to eat bananas, to- | 
matees, sandwich materials, and other | 
foods that would lend themselves to port- 
able lunches. 

Differences in Clothing 

There would be a difference in the type 
of clothing purchased in a mining com- 
munity. Such a difference would also be 
noted in a logging region, where heavy, 
substantial apparel would be required, 
and there would be less inclination to dress 
up because of the more or less outdoor 
type of existence. 

“In a factory town, while a worker would 
doubtless wear rough, work clothing to his 
place of employment, in the evening he 
would be more likely to change into dress- 
ier wear because of his closer contact with 
civilization. 

Buying habits also correspond to some 
exten#to standards of living. To trace 
down the differences and relationships with 
the finesse which is desirable, the De- 
partment has not sufficient information, 
but it is hoped it will be obteined ulti- 
mately by the surveys which are planned 

Simultaneous Surveys , 

While no one survey, such as the furni- 
ture study for which the groundwork is 
being laid, will give data on buying habits 
outside of the limited field of furniture, 
when other surveys are added to it. valu- 
able results may be anticipated. The sur- 
vevs will be made simultaneously in va- 
rious regions vf the country, so that the 
results will be comparable. _ 

In the furniture study, for instance, pre- 
liminary field work is now being done in 
several areas so that the actual survey can 
be carried on in all the areas at the same 
time 

It should be pointed out that these sur- 


information 
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Safety on Highways 
Asked by Governor 


West Virginia Public Urged to 
Help Prevent Accidents 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., July 22 

Governor William G. Conley has issued 
a proclamation calling upon the peopic 
of West. Virginia to contribute to 
prevention of accidents on the highwa; 
The proclamation follows in full text 

The appalling loss of human life and 
the needless injury of persons and prop- 
erty on our streets and highways con- 
strain me as your chief executive to ad- 
dress a message of personal and humani- 
tarian appeal to .all the people of West 
Virginia for the sake of your safeiy 
and ihe welfare of the State. 

Matters of a religious, educational and 
civic nature are the subjects of annua! 
proclamations by our President and b; 
the chief executives of our States; and 
surely the increasing slaughter and in- 
jury of our citizens enjoying the lawiul 
use of our highways warrant an appeal 
for the serious and considerate coopera- 
tion of all the people of 
West Virginia, to the end that at least 
some lives may be saved and some 
juries avoided. 

In the United States approximately 32,- 
500 lives were taken and 960,000 persons 
were injured in traffic in 1930. Such ca- 
lamity calls for more than passing thought 
or a day of safety. Not all offenses, not 
all accidents are caused by the reckless 
or .lawless; more often the grave conse- 
quences of accidents fall upon the inno- 
cent; and these are losses every operator 
can go far to prevent. Right examples 
and safe practices will avoid loss of life, 
deter the reckless, and support and econ- 
omize law enforcement. 

Vehicles of marvelous utility and high- 
ways of easy communication afford com- 
fort and service beyond the visions of our 
fathers. Instead of the mad rush and 
the inconsiderate regard for others, our 
automobiles and our highways should in- 
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Studies Canada Expanding National Pro 


Production of Gold 


Approaches Position of United 
States as World’s Second 
Largest Producer 


Camaes is nearing the position of the 
4 United States as the world’s second 
largest gold producer, according to a 
statement just issued by the Department 
of Commerce. 

Canadian gold mining and prospecting | 
has been stimulated by the reduction in | 
commodity prices and by the attitude of | 
financial circles favoring increasing the | 
world’s gold supply, it is explained. The | 
Department’s statement follows in full | 


| 





text: 

With a new high record for gold pro- 
duction during 1930, Canada is now run- | 
ning close to the United States for sec- 
ond place among the world’s gold pro- 
ducing countries, according to figures of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceived in the Commerce Department's 
Minerals Division. 

Final revised Canadian figures for- 
warded to the Department by Consul 
Jesse B. Jackson at Fort William, On- 
tario, indicate that the record output 
during the last year amounted to 2,012,068 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 


Effect of Rail Petition 
On Federal Contracts 
Will Be Investigated 





7.) 





Announcement of Policy Re- 
specting Application of 
Proposed Increase to Pur- 
chases Is Requested 


A ruling as to who shall absorb in- 


creased costs of government building con- 
tracts which will be entailed if the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission grants the 
pending application of the railroads for 
a 15 per cent horizontal increase in freight 
rates, was asked of the Department of 
the Treasury on July 22 by the National 
Association of Granite, Marble & Stone 
Producers. 

In a letter to Ferry K. Heath, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasur,’ in charge of 
public building construction, R. M. Rich- 
ter, chairman of the association, said the 
entire building industry was vitally inter- 


}ested in this situation, and that two issues 


are involved affecting Federal Govern- 
ment building contracts. 

An extended discussion relative to the 
effect of the proposed increase in freight 
rates marked a recent joint meeting of 
the executive and traffic committees of 
the association, he said. 

Effect on Federal Contracts 

If the advance is granted by the Com- 
mission. Mr. Richter declared the question 
is raised as to who will pay it on Govern- 
ment contracts heretofore let and under 
way at the time the advance becomes ef- 
fective. The second issue involved is how 


| bidders on Government work shall prepare 


their bids for work to be let in the future 
in the face cf the possibility of a 15 per 
cent freight rate increase. 

At the office of Assistant Secretary 
Heath it wes declared orally that the let- 
ter had been forwarded to the office of 
the Supervising Architect for analysis and 
recommendation, following which Mr. 
Heath will make his reply. 

Treasury's Position 

The offhand opinion was expressed that 
the Treasury has no control over such a 
matter, since contracts are awarded for 
entire projects. It appears, it was said, 
that the situation involves a risk that 
the contractor must assume, but a thor- 
ough study will be made. The letter fol- 
lows in full text: 


Dear Sir: At a joint meeting of the 
Executive and Traffic Committee of this 
association, " representing natural stone 


producers in Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Tennessee, Georgia, Texas, Ohio, Indiana, 
Missouri, the Carolinas and elsewhere, 
there was an extended discussion relative 
to the effect of the proposed 15 per cent 
advance in freight rates now pending be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Two issues are involved from the 


standpoint of the building industry in its} 


relation with the Federal Government on 
building contracts 

If the 15 per cent advance is granted 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
who will pay it on Government contracts 
heretofore let and under way at the time 
the advance becomes effective? It is a 
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Urged to Reduce 


Government Cost 


Senator Fletcher Suggests 
Conference of Governors 


And Federal Officials to 


Plan Retrenchment 





Regional Sessions | 
Also Are Proposed 


Mounting Expenditures in Fed- 
eral, State and Local Ad-| 
ministrations Cited in Plea 
For More Economy 





A conference of governors of States with 
Federal authorities with a view to a na- 


tion-wide program to curb the mounting 
costs of Federal, State and local govern- 
ment was suggested orally July 22 by Sen- 
ator Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida. 

He said that with the present abnormal 
business conditions, with the prospect of 
recurring serious unemployment  prob- 
lems next Winter, and with grave eco- 
nomic issues facing the country, some ac- 
tion must be taken to stop the tre- 
mendously growing burden of expendi- 
tures for operation of all governmental 
machinery. 

Suggests Regional Sessions 

Senator Fletcher added that even re- 
gional conferences of governors would be 
helpful because they may bring about mu- 
tual understanding of needs dnd means of 
retrenchment and policies that might be 
pursued in common to cut down the costs 
of Government. 

“The Federal appropriations in the last 
two years have run_ $5,000,000,000 an- 
nually,’” he pointed out. “In other words, 


the Congress which has just closed, during | 


the three sessions covering two years, ap- 
propriated the staggering total of $10,- 
246,819,215. Meantime, in the States the 
expenditures for State, municipal and 
other purposes have been heavy and the 
whole volume of gross expenditures of all 
branches of Government—Federal, State 
and local—runs from $13,000,000,000 up- 
wards.” 
Increasing Appropriations 

“There are increasing appropriations 
all along the line. The extravagant ex- 
pendiiures are wholly unnecessary. Every 
governmental authority should join in a 
systematic movement for drastic retrench- 
ment. 

‘A conference of Governors and desig- 
nated Federal executives to discuss the 
whole situation and interchange views as 
to methods of curtailing expenses all 
along the line would bring about some 
helpful understanding for a united front 
in behalf of national economy. A great 
deal might be accomplished by enlisting 
the personal influence and support of 
every Federal, State, and local official in 


this country in a movement to cut gov-| tion of liquor 


ernmental expenses down to a reasonable 
minimum. 
Individual Action by States 

“Some of the States are individually 
coping with this problem of reducing gov- 
ernmental expenses and seeking sources 
of revenues to meet abnormal extrava- 
gance. I believe that a get-together con- 
ference of these Governors and the Fed- 
eral officials charged with the handling 
of the country’s fiscal affairs, would be 
constructive. 

“The Federal expenditures, while only 
part of the story of the extravagance of 
administration of government, are increas- 
ing. All the burden of taxation comes out 
of the pockets of the people who work for 


their living. One of my colleagues has 
figured that the $10,000.000,000 appropri- 
at ' the last two years means a tax of 


about $81 on every one of the upwards of 
122,000,000 people in this country; and 
|that it is a tax of $405 on every family 
{in the United States, the average family 
{income being about $738 annually. 
“Accurate statistics on all State and 
local expenditures are difficult to get but 
| for those for which figures were avail- 
able in a recent year the combined State 
and local gross expenditures ran some- 
where upwards of $8,000,000. 

“Cities are spending more and the cities 





| is the weakest in the United States. 


sram Va 


| 
lue of Farms 
Drops in Decade 


Census Bureau finds Decline 
In Total Valuation of 
20 Billion Dollars 


EWER farms were being operated by , 

owners and more by tenants in 1930 
than in 1920, according to a prelimi- 
nary announcement of statistics of the 
1930 farm census, issued July 22 by the 
Bureau of the Census. (The Bureau's 
tabulated statement will be found in 
full text on Page 9.) 

Owner-operated farms in 1920 num- 
bered 3,925,090 comprising about 636,- 
775,015 acres, whereas in 1930 they num- 
bered 3,568,394 and comprised 618,375,- | 
790 acres, a decrease of approximately | 
356,696 farms, or 18,399,225 acres oper- 
ated by owners in 1930, statistics show. 

Tenant-operated farms in 1920 num- 
bered 2,454,804 with an acreage of 264,- 
979,543, whereas in 1930 they numbered 
2.664.365 and compirsed an acreage of 
306,409,324, an increase of 209.561 in 
number and 41,429,781 acres. The value 
of all farm land and buildings in 1930 


was $47,879,838,358, and in 1920 it was 
$66.316,002,602 
The size of the “average farm” in- 


creased from 148.2 acres in 1920 to 156.9 
acres in 1930, it is disclosed. The total 
number of farms in 1930 was 6,288,- 
648 and in 1920 was 6,448,343, although 
the acreage of all farms increased by 
mo-e than 30,000,000 acres. 


an HI | 


Prohibition Force 
In Porto Rico to Be 
Materially Enlarged 


Local Production of Liquor 
And Smuggling Are Main 
Enforcement Problems, 
Says Director Woodcock 


Federal prohibition enforcement efforts 
in Porto Rico are “the weakest of any- 
where in the jurisdiction of the United 
States,” according to Amos W. W. Wood- 
cock, Director of Prohibition. 
tor returned July 22 from a tour of in- 
spection and announced orally that he 
proposed to strengthen enforcement in 
the island territory materially. 

“It is not the fault of the local corps,” 
said Mr. Woodcock, “that the effort there 
There 


|are not enough men to do the work, and 
{I plan to inerease the force in addition 


to other means of improving the enforce- 
ment.’ 


Conditions Differ 


Porto Rican conditions differ so radically 
from those which other enforcement 
groups face that the problem is difficult, 
Mr. Woodcock explained. The following 
additional information was made available 
by Mr. Woodcock: 

One of the two major problems to be 
controlled in Porto Rico is local produc- 
Many of the natives have 
their own stills and produce their own 
liquor in such quantities, for example, as 
a five-gallon still will provide. 
gregate, it 
of illicit intoxicants. 

Another problem is smuggling. Porto 
Rico's customs patrol was withdrawn last 
March and that left perhaps 800 miles of 
coast line through which smugglers can 
operate 

While this information differs from the 
contention of the Treasury concerning 
smuggling, the prohibition staff in Porto 
Rico and local supporters of the prohibi- 
tion law expressed the belief that the 
quantities of liquor available in the island 
would be materially reduced by effective 
patrolling of the coast line. 

Customs Patrol Withdrawn 
There is no criticism attaching to any- 


one respecting withdrawal of the customs | 


patrol. It was done for economy reasons. 
The patrol was costing the Porto Rican 
government in the neighborhod of $150,000 
a year and that amount of money obvi- 
ously was important to a government 


| whose gross revenues are no larger than 


of more than 300,000 population are mak- | 


ing proportionately greater expenditures 
than are the smaller cities. The Federal 
Government should set the example and 
the States and municipalities should go 
| the limit, along with the Federal Govern- 
| 7.) 
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VALUE OF HIGH SCHOOL COURSES 
IS ANALYZED IN FEDERAL SURVEY 


More Than 125,000 Questionnaires Sent to Pupils Being 
Tabulated by Office of Education 


( PINIONS of more than 50,000 high 
school pupils on their school work 
and ambitions have been received by 
the Federal Office of Education as part 
of its exhaustive survey of secondary 
education in. the United States, Carl A. 
Jessen, specialist at the Department of 
the Interior, stated orally July 22. 

Never before have so many individual 
students been questioned in a survey, 
he said. Their answers will constitute 
a most illuminating aspect of the study, 
involving more than 125,000 question- 
naires which are in process of tabula- 
tion. The following additional informa- 
tion was supplied: 

Students are asked in a short in- 
quiry form a number of questions which 
50,000 of them already have answered 
They set forth the number of courses 
they take and give a few details about 
them. Each student tells what he in- 
tends to do, whether to continue studies 
after graduation or to enter some oc- 
cupation, the nature of which he de- 
scribes. 

From these answers, the Office of 
Education will be able to determine 
whether the students are taking courses 
directly in line with what they expect 
to do ultimately The students sum- 
marize what kinds of work they already 
have done in another part of the ques- 
tionnaire. They set down their opinions 

\ of their courses and those of their fel- 





toward 
the 


low students and their attitude 
fields of instruction different from 
one they are pursuing. 

The survey also expects to disclose 
the economic and social background of 
the students aS a cross-section of the 
public sehool population. Each reply 
contains a statement of the nationality 
of the parents and their occupations. 
These are listed by classes so that the 
specialists will be able to determine for 
themselves approximately the income 
generally expected of a partciular class 
of work, whether professional or other- 


wise 

Library facilities and value fall un- 
der the searching inquiry. Students 
tell the Office of Education how much 
time they spend in the library of the 
school, what they read _ principally 
whether fiction, science, biography, or 
newspapers. ‘ 


From the answers of the pupils the 
Office expects to learn how much actual 
time the students spend in study. In 
addition to this, they will learn which 
studies receive the most attention and 
energy of the student. After these facts 
are tabulated, then in the information 
on what the graduate expects to do after 
leaving the high school, a determination 


} \Continued on Page 3, Column 7.1] 


‘than 


'ed in full text on 


are those of the island 

When the patrol was withdrawn, the 
Director's office registered an objection, 
pointing out that to do so left the shore- 
line unprotected against smuggling. The 
objection, however, was not sufficiently 
Strong to prevent ultimate action and so 
the prohibition authorities now have the 
smuggling problem on their hands. 

The information given by the local corps 
and supporters of prohibition was that 
most of the months of the year the seas 
around the island are quiet and easy of 
navigation for the smugglers. Of course, 
in the season of storms, the small craft 
of the smugglers are in danger but the 
number of days in which navigation is 
dangerous are, after all, 
few 

There are ohly three agents available 


in the island for the vast amount of work | 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 6.) 
Rainfall Deficient 


In Corn States 


Local Showers Are Helpful to 
Crops in East 


Although drought damaged corn in local 
areas during the last week, in some regions 
irreparably, local showers over much 
the eastern half of the country more 
offset this damage and left crops 
mostly in good conditions, the Weather 
Bureau, Department of Agriculture, stated 
July 22 in its weekly review of weather 
and crop conditions. ‘The review is print- 
page 5.) 

The next two weeks will be a critical 
period in the growth of corn, J. B. Kincer, 
chief of the division of agricultural 
meteorology of the Bureau, stated orally 
In the heart of the corn belt, including 
Iowa, eastern Nebraska, and southern 
Minnesota, moisture is badly needed, he 
aid, and rains must come soon to pre- 
vent heavy damage. 

Spring wheat aeteriorated further dur- 
ing the week because of hot, dry weather, 


and early harvested crop gives indications | 


| of a light yield, tne Bureau said. Pastures 
are in general need of rain and the short- 
j}age of water is becoming acute in some 
| livestock regions, according to the review, 
while the week 1n general was favorable 
to cotton. 


| And _ Irish 


The Direc- | 


In the ag- | 
amounts to a very great deal | 


comparatively | 


of | 





Building of Ship 
Rises to Highest | 
Peacetime Level 


Tonnage Under Construction 
In Second Quarter 70,000 
Greater Than in Previous 
Three-month Period 


Activity Lessened 
In Other Countries 


Greatest Letup in Amount of 
New Tonnage Is in British 

Yards, Declares 

Commerce Department 


American shipbuilding during the sec- 
ond quarter of 1931 rose te a new high 
record for postwar construction and, with 
the exception of wartime, the highest in 
history according to an oral statement 
July 22 at the Department of Commerce. 

The significant fact concerning the total 
of 301,489 tons under construction in the 
|} second quarter, it was explained, is that 
this condition obtains during a_ period 
tantamount to a world-wide decline in 
| building of tonnage. The second quarter's 
| total was 70,000 tons greater than in the 
| first quarter of 1931, and 63,000 tons above 
| that for the corresponding quarter of 1930. 
| Additional information was made avail- 
able as follows: 


Decline in Other Nations 


| The gain of 70,000 tons in the United 
States was the outstanding exception to a 
general decline in the volume of merchant 
ships under construction in all of the im- 
portant shipbuilding countries of the world 
when compared with the first quarter of 
the year. 

Total gross tonnage under construction 
in all countries, excepting Russia for 
which no figures are available, amounted 
to 1,826,000 tons, whieh is comparable with 
the 2,000,000 tons in the first quarter of 
this year and with 3,058,000 tons in the 
corresponding quarter of 1930. 

Low Figure in Britain 


Department of Commerce surveys of 
the industry reveal that once again the 
chief decline was in the shipyards of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Those yards 
show a decrease of 138,000 gross tons from 
the first quarter's total. Thus, only a lit- 
tle more than 500,000 tons of merchant 
shipping are now under construction in 
the yards of Great Britain and Ireland. 
It is believed this is the lowest figure to 
| be reported from those yards since 1892. 
| The only other country besides the 
| United States to show a gain in second 
quarter construction was Spain. The total 
for all countries other than Great Britain, 
Ireland and the United States, taken to- 
| gether, show a decrease of 105.000 tons. 
| Drop From Las‘ Year 

As compared with a year ago, world 
| Shipbuilding declined by 1,232,000 tons. 

The figures on tonnage now laid up 
|through slackened trade appear to be 
larger than ever before, but accurate fig- 
ures are not available. Some shipbuilding 
interests have claimed that as much as 
10,000,000 tons now is idle, but the better 
thought is that the total is not so large. 
| At any rate, the idle bottoms aggregate 
| greater quantities of available cargo space 
than any industry can withstand and not 
suffer great losses. 

Comparisons of the volume of tonnage 
under construction in the last two quar- 
ters in the chief shipbuilding groups are 
shown by the following figures ‘gross 
tons): Great Britain and Ireland, 555,603 
in the second quarter compared with 693,- 
814 in the first quarter; United Siates, 
| 301,489 and 231,003; other countries, 968,- 
| 895 and 1,075,049, and the world total, 
| 1,825,987 in the second quarter compared 
with 1,999,866 in the first quarter. 

Pre-war Situation 

As a result of the shrinkage in ship con- 
struction in Great Britain and Ireland, 
the United States is now building only 
about 250,000 gross tons less than those 
countries. In the preceding quarter the 
gap was more than 460,000 gross tons, and 


a year ago the difference was 1,150,000 
tons. 
Just before the World War, Great 


Britain and Ireland led the United States 
by 1,575,000 gross tons. At the present 
time, less than one third of the world’s 
merchant tonnage is now being built in 
British and Irish yards. The tremendous 
shrinkage is more readily realized when 
it is recalled that hardly more than a 
year ago, the British and Irish yards were 
turning out more tonnage than all of the 
other maritime nations combined 
Several changes were made in the rela- 
tive rankings, on a production basis, of 
the various shipbuilding countries during 
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S Pennsylvania Plans 0 
Cam paign on Waste’ 


Federal Bureau to Aid State 
Chamber of Commerce in 
Simplification Program 


A PROGRAM for simplification and 
- elimination of waste throughout 
Pennsylvania will be started in the 
Fall by the State Chamber of Com- 


merce, aided by the Federal Bureau of |’ 


Standards, according to a statement 
made public July 22 by the Department 
of Commerce. 

The major objective of the campaign 
are coordination of the present waste- 
elimination activities, extension of the 
present scope and application of sim- 
plification, and savings for all intérests 
in the State through cooperative action. 


Annual savings of more than §$250,- 
000,000 have resulted from the estab- 
lishing of more than 120 simplified 


practice recommendations among 10,000 


different organizations in this country, 
says Dr. George K. Burgess, Director 
of the Bureau of Standards. 


The statement follows in full text: 

A state-wide simplification and elimi- 
nation-of-waste program ,among Penn- 
Sylvania producers, distributors and 
consumers, is to be sponsored and con- 
ducted by the Pennsylvania State 
Chamber of Commerce, with the active 
assistance of the Division of Simplified 


{Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 


Finance Ministers 
Develop Proposal 
To Assist Germany 


Details of Plan Devised at 
London Conference Are 
Satisfactory to America, 
Says State Department 


Finance ministers attending the London 
conference, seeking methods of aiding 
German economie conditions, have worked 


cut a plan to provide financial assistance 
to that country, aetails of which will be 
submitted to the full session of the con- 
lerence on July 23, it was announced 
orally July 22 at the State Department. 

The announcement was made following 
t& telephone message from the Secretary 
of State, Henry L. Stimson, in London 
Details of the plan are satisfactory to the 
United States, it was said at the 
partment. 


Views of Mr. Castle 


An oral explanation of the apparently 
conflicting reports from London and 
Washington regarding the latest American 
proposal of renewed short-term credits for 
Germany, was given by the Acting Secre- 
tary of State, William R. Castle Jr. 

Mr. Castle's attention had been called 
to press dispatches from London quoting 
the Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson, 
as Saying that the latest American plan 
was as much the product of British 
thought as American, and that the meas- 
ure first had been introduced by the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, J. Ramsay 
MacDonald. Secretary Stimson was also 
quoted as saying that he did not know 
why the statesmen had been called to- 
gether for a conference unless it was that 
they were less busy than the bankers 


President's Conclusion 
In explanation, Mr. Castle stated orally 
that there had been communications with 
the British and other European delega- 
tions all along since President Hoover be- 
gan to study the situation. The President's 
conclusion was offered in the text of the 


American proposal made public July 21 
by the Department of State. 
If the British, making their own in- 


vestigation, reached the same conclusion, 
Mr. Castle stated, this naturally was so 
much the better. However, the proposal 
made public by the Department of State 
July 21 was worked out in Washington 
without any consultation with the British. 


It was President Hoover's idea, Mr. Castic | 


continued. 

All Secretary Stimson seported from 
London was that the British were sym- 
pathetic with the idea which the United 
States subsequently put forward as a 
proposal, Mr. Castle stated in reply to 
inquiries. 

Questioned regarding the report that 
the German delegation would leave Lon- 
don on July 23, Mr. Castle said he had 
heard this was their intention from the 
very first 

The text of the note which France has 
sent to the League of Nations regarding 
disarmament has been read by the Depart- 
ment of State, Mr. Castle stated, but has 
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NEW POISON SUBSTANCE EXPECTED 
TO PRODUCE IDEAL INSECTICIDE 


Fruit Spray Harmless to Humans Believed to Have Been 
Developed in Product Called ‘Rotenone’ 


\ ITH some entomologists convinced 
that insects are developing gradually 
a resistance to poisons now used against 
them, scientists of the Department of 
Agriculture, after years of research, be- 
lieve they have found a substance, called 
| “rotenone.” which is fatal to insects but 
harmless to human beings and animal: 
the Department stated July 22 
“Rotenone,” extractéd from the roots 
of some tropical plants, is expected to 


remove discrimination against American 
fruits on foreign markets, where prej- 
udice has exist.d against truits sprayea 


with arsenical insecticides, it is pointed 
out. Domecstic sources of production ol 
the newly round poison are being 
souehi, according tc the statemen 
which follows in full text: 

The ideal insect poison, one deadly to 
insects but harmless to humans and 
animals, has for years been the object 
of scientific research. Now there is 
promise of success, insect-fighters of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture believe. The fact that some ento- 
mologists are convinced that insects are 
gradually developing resistance to the 
Poisons now used against them has stim- 


ulated the redouble their 
efforts. 

The most recently developed poison is 
rotenone. The Department scientists 
have been studying it for the last three 
years. This poison occurs in the roots 
of several tropical plants, especially in 
“cube” (pronounced coo-bay) in South 
American and derris in the East Indies. 
Scientists turned to these plants when 
they learned that the natives use them 
in fishing. ‘The natives prepare an ex- 


Scientists to 


tract from one of these roots and pour 
it into a stream. 
Even with such a wholesale dilution 


the fish become intoxicated or stupefied. 
The primitive fishermen then gather 
them in. The fact that these fish are 
not poisonous to the natives led scien- 
tists to believe that here might be a 
po.son effective as an insecticide and at 
the same time harmless to man. 

Though rotenone has a rapid and cer- 
tain effect on fish, experiments have 
shown that it is harmless to warm- 
blooded animals when taken by mouth. 
A Department scientist was so sure of 
the harmlessness of the powder that he 
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perators Asked 
To Conterence 


With Coal Miners 


Secretary Lamont An 
nounces Issuance of In- 
vitations After Discussion 
With President 





) 


Request for Session 


Letters Sent to 125 Employers 
In Bituminous Industry In- 
quiring if They Would At- 
tend National Meeting 


The Secretary of Commerce, Robert P. 
Lamont, announced orally at the White 
House July 22 after a conference with 
President Hoover, that letters had been 
sent to 125 bituminous coal mine opera- 
tors asking if they would be willing to at- 
tend a conference with mine workers to 
discuss conditions in the industry. 

No date for the conference has been set 
in the event the invitations are accepted, 





Joint Conference Asked 


Request for a joint conference of mine 
operators and workers was made recently 
by John L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers of America, in a telegram 
to President Hoover. 

Correspondence between Mr. Lewis and 
the President was made public at the De- 
partment of Commerce following Mr. La- 
mont’s announcement that the invitations 
had been sent out to the operators. 


| Operators Conferred 

A conference of operators was held in 
| Washington July 9, at the call of Mr, 
| Lamont, with some 15 mine owners from 
the larger bituminous fields expressing the 
| View that a national coal conference would 
be of little value to the industry, the pub- 
lic, or labor interests. 

Mr. Lewis and a dozen other officials 
|of the United Mine Workers again urged 
;* national conference a few days later 
when they gathered at the Department 
of Labor at the invitation of Secretary 
Doak. They outlined in detail the reasons 
for wanting a conference, declaring that 
conditions in the industry from a human 


Standpoint were bad and rapidly growing 
worse, 


Secretaries’ Letter 

The letter from Mr. Lamont and the 

Secretary of Labor, William N. Doak, 
made public July 22 by the Department 
of Commerce, asking the operators if they 
are willing to attend a national coal 
conference, follows in full text: 
“On June 11, Mr. John L,. Lewis, presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers of 
America, telegraphed to the President re- 
questing a conference of representatives of 
operators and miners in the bituminous 
coal flelds. The telegram, which was given 
out to the press on the above date, was 
referred to the Secretaries of Commerce 
and Labor to ascertain whether there was 
any way in which the Government could 
be helpful in bringing about better con- 
ditions within the industry by the steps 
proposed. A copy of Mr. Lewis’ telegram 
to the President and a copy of the reply 
are enclosed. 

“As soon as it could be arranged. an 
informal meeting was called in the Com- 
merce Department with a group of op- 
erators, in which representation from the 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 3.) 
Inquiry Is Ordered 


In Fatal Air Crash 


Commerce Department to Aid 
Air Corps Investigation 

| Civil inquiry into the aircraft accident 
|} in Connecticut, July 21 in which the num- 
of Air Corps aviation fatalities was brought 
to six for the current fiscal year has been 
ordered, Col. Clarence M. Young, the As- 
Sistant Secretary of Commerce for Aero- 
nautics, announced orally July 22. 

Nearly half as many regular Air Corps 
officers have been killed in less than a 
month of the current fiscal year as were 
killed in the first six months of the last 
fiscal year, preliminary reports made avail- 
eble at the Department of War show. 
Deaths in the Regular Army, National 
Guard, Reserves, and cadet classes totaled 
14 during that period. 

Such action as the facts developed bv 
the investigation warrant, will be taken, 
Col Young declared, and Department of 
Commerce inspectors have been ordered 
to secure details of the crash to supple- 
ment facts collected by an Air Corps board 
ol investigation. 

Press reports. it was pointed out at the 
Air Corps, indicate that the accident, in 
which two officers were killed, was caused 
by a civilian pilot. Two military planes 
crashed, it was explained, while trying 
to avoid striking the civilian plane, pre- 
liminary dispatches to the Army point 
out. The pilots who were killed were 
Lieut. B. F. Lowery and Corp. Harold 
Strosnyder, attached to Mitchel Field, 
L. I., units. 

While accident statistics for the fiscal 
year 1931 have not been completely sum- 
n.arized, it is known that there has been 
a decreasing aviation death rate in recent 
years, it Was explained at the Air Corps. 
Statistics made public several months ago 
show there were 52 fatalities in the fiscal 
year 1930, 42 in 1929, and 25 in 1928. The 
number of fiying hours in the past 10 
years are shown to have increased faster 
than the number of deaths. 

The preliminary accident figures for 
the fiscal year 1931 show that in 208,619 
airplane-hours of flying, there were 14 
fatalities and 33 injuries. This total in- 
cluded not only Air Corps officers, but 
also enlisted men, flying cadets, mem- 
bers of the Air Corps Reserve, and mem- 
bers of the National Guard aviation units, 

Including the deaths of two National 
Guard officers who were killed in a plane 
crash in Middletown, Pa., recently, the 
total fatalities, right to date during the 
current fiscal year, number more than 
| half the total for the six-month period, 
| July to December, 1930. 
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Speed of Plsives / 
- Is Inereased in 
Last Four Years 


Trend Toward Cabin Types. 
And Monoplanes Revealed 
In Analysis Issued by 
Aeronautics Branch 


Increases in both the top speed and the 
landing speed of approved types of air- 
raft have occurred in the last four years, 
the Aeronautics Branch, Department of 
Commerce, announced July 22, while pay 
load in many cases has been sacrificed to | 
greater speed. | 

An analysis of the trend in aircraft de- | 
sign, recently completed by the Branch, 
shows that the increase in high speed was 
nearly 10 miles an hour and in landing 
speed three miles an hour, the announce- 
ment says. The full text of the statement, 
follows: ' 

The average high speed of approved 
type of airplanes has increased approxi- 
mately 10 miles an hour in four years, ac- 
cording to the results of a study of these | 
models which has been made by the Aero- 
nautics Branch of the Department of 
Commerce, and which has been published 
in Aeronautics Bulletin No. 21, “Trend in 
Airplane Design as Indicated by Approved 
Type Certificates.” The 39 airplanes ap- 
proved as types between March, 1927, when 
the first certificate was issued, and Janu- 
ary, 1931, were considered in the study, and 
a survey of the 65 engines approved dur- 
ing 1928, 1929 and 1930 also was made. 


More Powerful Engines 

Average high speed increased from 117 
miles an hour to 126 miles an hour during 
the period studied. This was accOmpanied 
by an increase in average landing speed 
from 57 to 60 miles an hour. 

_ It was found also that the use of more) 
powerful engines to achieve greater speed | 
has resulted in a decrease in power load- | 
ing, or, in other words, a decrease in the| 
number of pounds supported in the air | 
by each unit of horsepower. Wing load- | 
ing, on the other hand, increased, that is, | 
the average amount of weight supported 
by each square foot of wing area, became | 
greater. | 

_Average pay load decreased in propor- | 
tion to gross weight, and pay load became | 
less in proportion to horsepower. It was 
found, however, that the larger airplanes | 
were most efficient from the standpoint | 
of pay load carried in relation to their 
size and horsepower. 

Landplanes were most numerous among 
designs submited for approved type certifi- | 
cates, amounting to more than 80 per | 
cent of the total. Next in order were sea-| 
planes, followed by amphibians and flying | 


boats. | 
Trend in Cabin Types 

Four years ago, open-cockpit types were | 
most numerous among the models ap-| 
proved, leading cabin types by a large | 
margin. However, toward the end of the 
period of the survey, cabin types were | 
submitted in increasing numbers, so that 
open designs amounted to only slightly 
more than half of the total for the four 
years. 

Biplanes were more numerous than 
monoplanes among early approvals, but 
in the latter part of the period mono- 
plane designs exceeded the others. 

Among engines, the most approvals 
avere granted to those of the radial air- 
cooled type. Others approved were in-| 
line air-cooled, V-type water-cooled and 
V-type air-cooled, ranking in number of 
approvals in the order named. 


Increased Speed 

With regard to the trend 
greater speed, the bulletin says: 

“The trend of design in aircraft natu- 
Tally follow lines suggested by operation 
and use of aircraft, for if designers neg- | 
lected these suggestions they would find 
find no market for the products of their 
talent and skill. Air transportation is| 
sold primarily upon the basis of its speed 
and directness of route. These are the 
greatest advantages it has over other} 
forms of transportation, whether one 
is thinking of transportation of passen- 
gers, mail and express over scheduled 
Jines, or of the other uses of airplanes | 
such as aerial photography and survey- | 
ing, emergency trips away from the air-! 
ways and the like. In addition, flying is 
a sport, and in this phase of flying speed 
is one of the attributes that makes it 
attractive. 

“All this being true, it follows naturally 
that designers should seek for means of 
increasing the speed of aircraft built from 
their plans, and the results of this study | 
indicate that they have done so. As has 
been seem, however, they have encount- | 
ered a number of difficulties, one of the 
chief problems being that of pay load. Al-| 
ready, designers have, in many cases, | 
bacrificed pay load capacity to attain) 
greater speed.” | 

Copies of Aeronautics Bulletin No. 21,) 
“Trend in Airplane Design as Indicated 
by Approved Type Certificates,” are avail- 
able free upon request to the Aeronautics | 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


| 


toward 


| 
| 


New York Training Ship 
To Start Cruise July 30 


Avpany, N. Y., July 22. 

The “Empire State”, new training ship 
pf the New York Merchant Marine 
Academy, will leave the Puget Sound Navy 
Yard July 30, according to announcement 
by the State Education Department. 

The ship will pass through the Panama 
Canal and will arrive at her base in New 
York City on Sept. 14, it was stated. Stops 
will be made en route at the Mare Island 
Navy Yard, San Pedro, San Diego, Balboa, 
Cristobal and Hampton Roads. 


Safety on Highways 
Is Urged by Governor 


{Continued from Page 1.) 
still gratitude for material progress and 
be used as the instruments of courtesy 
toward friends and strangers in our 
midst. 

Appreciation of our blessings and re- 
spect for the rights of others are more 
potent in the progress and good name 
of our State than the enactment of laws 
and the infliction of penalties, because 
jaws and penalties are only for the small 
minority who lack or will not exercise 
care and self-control in keeping with our 
civilization and customs. 

Let us therefore strive, in a new and 
better spirit, by cheerful obedience to our 
safety laws and our conduct toward 
others, to prevent the needless loss of life 
and the inhuman injuries for which 
neither punishment nor damages can 
fully make amends. 

Accordingly, I appeal to every citizen 
of the State to contribute his part to 
the prevention of accidents; to add his 
share to the caution and courtesy our 
increasing congestion demands; and to 
join in the saving of life and public ex- 
pense and private losses due to our se- 
rious problems; so that the social and 
eConomic losses in traffic may be dis- 
tinctly reduced and the whole State and 


its people may be happier and more pros- | 
perous because of their individual con-| 


tribution to the safety of humanity, not 
for a day but throughout this year and 
for all time, 












APPOINTED OREGON 
STATE PRINTER 


E. C. HOBBS 


~ALEM, Ore., 


nr 


July 22.—Appointed to 
carry out a policy of Gov. Julius L. 
Meier for the reorganization in the in- 
terest of economy of the State Printing 
Department, E. C. Hobbs assumed the 
duties, July 1, 1931, of State Printer. He 
succeeded H. S. Bosshard, who had held 
the office since 1919. 

Mr. Hobbs took office with fun au- 
thority to reorganize the State Printing 
Department and to regulate the duties 
of its staff. He has been for the past 
14 years in charge of the printing plant 
of Oregon State Agricultural College at 
Corvallis. 

A native of Sheridan, Ill, he was 
educated in Michigan where he served 
his apprenticeship in the printing trade 
at Battle Creek. He found employment 
with a large printing concern engaged 
in map-msking principally, and later 
accepted the superintendency of a news- 
— printing plant in Birmingham, 

a. 

He came to Oregon in 1917 to accept 
the post of superintendent of the State 
college printing plant. 


Economie Situation 


Exerts Influence 


On Mortality Rate 


Deaths From Intestinal Dis- 
eases Increase, With De- 
ficient Diet Ascribed as 
One of Causes 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., July 22. 
The first significant indication of the 





, unfavorable influence of the economic de- 
has | 


pression on health in this country 
been shown by a sharp rise in mortality 
from diarrheal disturbances, according to 
a statement issued by the State Depart- 
ment of Health. Fatalities from this 
cause, it was stated, are closely associated 


| with diet. 


“Fatalities from diarrhea and enteritis 
jumped from 1,306 in 1929 to 1,531 in 1930, 
a very significant reversal in the recent 
trend of mortality from these causes,” 
the statement said. “Fatal intestinal in- 
fections, especially in children, nearly al- 
ways reflect errors in diet. Either the 
food is not wholesome or the wrong kind 
of foods are consumed. 


“Economic distress has doubtless led 


|many families to modify radically their | 


food supplies. Frequently, this has cut 
out from the diet of children, or reduced 
beyond the point of safety such indispen- 
sable foods as milk and eggs. No medi- 
cinal or specially prepared vitamin prod- 
ucts can take the place of milk and eggs 
in the food supply of children. 

“Over 90 per cent of the mortality from 
diarrhea and enteritis occurs among chil- 
dren unde r2 years old. 

“A shap decline in milk and egg sales 
during 1930, as compared with 1929, in- 
dicate that the difficulty is associated 
closely with the economic situation. From 
a@ health standpoint it appears that a seri- 
ous disturbance of the family food sup- 
ply should be the last matter affected by 
a retrenchment program. Wisely ex- 
pended, a very small per capita outlay 
will provide a well balanced diet at pre- 


vailing food prices.” 


American Envoy to Siam 


Confers With Mr. Hoover 
David E. Kaufman, of Philadlephia, Pa., 
American Minister to Siam, discussed with 
President Hoover at the White House July 
22 his proposed transfer as Minister to 
Denmark, to succeed to the post made va- 
cant by the recent death of Ralph H. 
Booth, of Michigan. 
After his call on President Hoover, Min- 
ister Kaufman said that both Senators 


Reed (Rep.) and Davis (Rep.), of Penn- 
sylvania, had recommended the transfer. 


oe was reached, Mr. Kaufman 
said. 
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Uniformity Urged 


| 


_-Made by Doctors 


Standardized Technique Is 


Said to Be Necessary if! 


Findings Are to Prove 
Useful in Research 


The necessity of -standardizirg the} 
| technique employed by physicians in con- | 
|ducting physical examinations and in! 
classifying the facts ascertained by them 
in these examinations, for the purpose 
of making such findings useful in re- 
search, is emphasized by Rollo H. Brit- 
ten, Senior Statitician, United States 
Public Health Service, in an article pub- 
lished in the current 
Health Reports.” 

“Certain it is,” Mr. Britten points out, 
“that, unless a fairly uniform technique 
is available, the general physical exami- 
nation performed by different physicians ! 
is not an instrument of research at all.” 

He explains that one physician may re-| 
cord as “severe,” cases which another 
doctor would record as “moderate,” so 
that the “results will reflect primarily a 
difference in the point of view of the 
individual doctor.” | 

Comparing Results 

Examples of the difficulty of securing 
comparable results from physical exam- 
inations could be cited from a hundred} 
investigations, according to the statisti- 
cian. Additional information taken from 
Mr. Britten’s article follows: 

In research investigations, the deter-| 
mination of the physical fitness or condi- 
tion of a group of persons, whether they 
be workers or subjects in some physiolog- | 
ical experiment, has proved a_ difficult | 





problem. No simple solution is to be 
expected. Health has no single touch- 
stone. We must piece together informa- 


tion from whatever source it can be eb- 
tained and, of course, must always have 
an eye on the precise nature of the in- 
vestigation itself. 

Where a study permits determination 
|of a few specific effects—as those of lead 
or silica dust or of radium—the problem | 
is much simplified, especially if laboratory 
or rontgenological methods are available. 
But it not infrequently happens that one | 
}is concerned with the general or broad 


issue of “Public! 





effect on health, as that of high tempera- 
ture and humidity in the work place, and | 
then all possible means of measuring 
physical condition must be brought into 
| play—mortality, sickness, and the general 
physical examination. * 

} Uniform Technique 


These points are generally recognized, 
but insufficient attention is given to mak- 
| ing each instrument as precise as possible 
from a research point of view. The pres- 
ent discussion is an attempt to indicate 
| some principles by which the general phy- 
| Sical examinations may be given sufficient 
; accuracy to serve as a scientific instru- 
ment. Only the principles can be set 
forth at this time. The periodic health 
examination should obviously be devel- 
oped along the same lines, both to make 
successive examinations reasonably com- 
parable and to give real value to the sta- 
tistical results. 

Advancement 


of scientific knowledge 
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Underwood & Underwood 


An ingenious method of cooling the work rooms on the first floor of the building in the National Capital occu- 
pied by the Department of the Treasury has been put into practice during the prevailing hot weather. The sky- 
lights over the rooms below the court have been covered with a huge canvas canopy which is sprinkled with a 
continuous flow of water. The air passing over the wet canvas as it is drawn into the ventilators is cooled and 


N ew Poison Substance Is Expected 


re of the rooms. 





lowers the temperatu 


= 
| 





United States Acts 


To Produce the Ideal Insecticide To Free Missionary 





Fruit Spray Harmless to Humans Believed to Have Been In Custody of Chinese 


Developed in Product Called ‘Rotenone’ 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


took a quantity of it in a capsule and 
suffered no ill effect. This is its great ad- 


| vantage as an insecticide for fruit pests. 


In some instances foreign buyers of Amer- 


jican fruit have discriminated against, 
| fruits, especialy apples, which have been 


| proper 


sprayed with arsenical insecticides. The 


|new poison, rotenone, promises to remove 
| cause for this prejudice. 


The search for plants with insecticidal 
ties has been world-wide. Dr. R. C. 
Roark, principal chemist in charge of the 


| insecticide division of the Bureau of 


| Chemistry and Soils, Department of Agri- 
} culture, recently compiled excerpts from 
| United States 


| plants. 


rests to a large extent on the improve-| 


ment of technique; 
| loath 


this fact. So long as a physician con- 


|ducts an examination which. will, clin-|of these fish-poison plants. 


consular 
insecticidal 


correspondence 
relative to and fish-poison 

Consuls in all tropical countries were 
asked to be on watch for fish-poison plants 


but we are a little|and others believed to have insecticidal 
to catch the full significance of | properties. 


Their reports indicate that in 
every tropical country there are many 
Most of the} 


|ically, ascertain anything seriously wrong} research has related to cube and derris 


with an individual, he is inclined to feel 


lssatisfied. A great deal of difficultly ac- 


making such an examination, but cus- 
|tomarily no two doctors have followed 
| the same procedure. From an ideal stand- 
| point, perhaps, no two doctors can follow 
the same procedure, except with respect 
to a few quantitative phases of the ex- 
amination. Practically speaking, however, 
it would seem that a degree of standardi- 
zation is possible. Certain it is that, un- 
less a fairly uniform technique is avail- 
lable, the general physical examination 


performed by different physicians is not | 


an instrument of research at all. 


Accuracy in Data 

It must be made clear that the demands | 
of analysis of data collectively are dif- 
ferent from the absolutely necessary de-| 
mands of clinical medicine. The physician, 
examining a person in order to be of 
individual help to him, may feel that he} 
need not be concerned if his standard as 
to what is an enlarged tonsil differs from 
that of another doctor. 
looking for definitely pathological condi- 
tions—matters of importance to the gen- 
;eral health of the patient. He can call 
attention to, or overlook, minor degrees 
{of impairment without its making any 


particular difference in the recommendg- | 


tions he will make to the individual. He 
| will probably not fail to note any really 
| serious and practically determinable con- 
dition. But the statistical results largely 
depend on the minor degrees of impair- 
ment, because these are the conditions 
which are so much in the majority. 
Examples of the difficulty of securing 
comparable results from physical exami- 
nations could be cited from a hundred in- 
vestigations. One is particularly appro- 
priate, however, because different groups 
;of physicians were employed in making 
these examinations in different industries. 


| 


| In one industry 34 per cent were recorded | 


as having enlarged tonsils and 25 per 
cent as having diseased tonsils; in another 


industry these percentages were 31 and| 
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State Legislation—(P 5--c 6) (P 7--e 1) 
State Taxation—(P 5--c 6,7) (P 6--c 7) 
(P 8--c 6) (P 10--¢ 1). 
Taxation—(P 6--c 1, 4). 
Territories and Possessions—(P 1--c 4) 
(P 4--e 5). 
Topical Survey—(P 10--¢ 3). 
Trade Marks—(P 6--c 4, 6). 
Trade Practices—(P 4--¢ 1, 4). 
Transportation—(P 8--c¢ 1, 2) (P 9--c 4) 
Weather—(P 1l--c 4) (P 2--c 4) 
(P 5--c 2). 
Workmen's Compensation—(P 7--c 4). 


After all, he is} 


| Three-year Research 


quired technique has been employed in| for investigation. 


roots, but the wide use of other fish 
poisons in the Tropics indicates a field rich 


|\On Two Main Problems 





| 


129; in another, 29 and 44. 
{good deal of consistency in these results. | 


The rotenone poison research has been 
going on for three years, chiefly to answer 
two questions: Can the raw material be 
grown commercially and abundantly, 
either in the tropics of foreign countries 
or in our own territory or possessions? 
Can the poison be made synthetically? It 
is not definitely known whether it can} 
be produced synthetically and on a com- | 


|mercially profitable scale, but some prog- 


ress has been made in this direction. 


It is an interesting fact, the scientists 
point out, that the natives of widely 
separate parts of the world have, inde- | 
pendently of each other, discovered these 
fish poisons with the same chemical 
characteristics. The South American na- 
tives use cube. In the Malay States 
derris is used, and the natives of the| 
African Congo use other poison roots. | 


Rotenone approaches the ideal insecti- 
eat leaves or fruit sprayed with it, but | 
it also kills others if it is sprayed on 


contact poison. 


use. With the pioneer work of investi- 


There is a} 


On the other hand, one industry had per- | 
centages af 4 and 2; another of 7 and 1; 
another of 7 and 0. 


Differing Standards 


These extreme differences are in all 
probability not due to any peculiar indus- 
trial factor, but to a difference in the 
standards of the examiners in each in- 
dustry. It is perfectly obvious that, even 
if some industrial difference did exist with 
respect to this or some other condition, it 


would be entirely obscured by the great} 
| variation in the results due to the differ- 


erce in the standards of the examiners. 

It takes an optimistic soul indeed to 
hope to standardize the making of physi- 
c:.l examinations in the face of such dis- 
cordant results; yet, if such examinations 


lare to be regarded as an instrument of 


research at all, something must be done 
in that direction. What is aimed at in 
this discussion is to point out the neces- 
sity for such standardization, and to sug- 
gest a few principles along which progress 
would seem to lie. 


Principles Outlined 

These principles may be set down forth- 
with: 

1. No impairment can be regarded as 
susceptible of quantitative analysis unless 
we 7an be sure that the condition has 
been looked for in each individual. 
| 2. Most impairments encountered in ex- 
aminations are matters of degree, vary- 


| Rubber trees are planted about 30 feet 
| apart. 


|makes the cost of spraying with it less | 
| | than with other treatments. 
them. It is both a stomach poison and a! ther development of the raw materials, 
_. |there is likelihood that the poison may 
Rotenone promises to come into wide} be produced at a fairly low cost. 


iNew 


4 

gation already done, at least two com-} 
panies in the United States are now manu- 
facturing it on a commercial scale. It} 
seems probable that the first principal use | 
will be in household insect powders. Rote- | 
none is also the basis for some animal | 
powders, such as flea dusts. 


Perhaps the largest potential uses of | 
rotenone are as a contact poison against | 
plant lice and as a spray against fruit) 
insects. There appears to be an unlimited 
supply of raw material for the making of | 
rotenone. Dr. Roark reports that cube is 
found in practically all parts of the up- 
per Amazon basin in South America. |! 
Derris root is now being cultivated in the 
East Indies. Although cube grows wild, 


‘there is no reason why it should not be 


cultivated, Dr. Roark says. 


Unlimited Raw Material 


For Making the Insecticide 


Although research has been concen- 
trated largely upon rotenone and _ the! 
tropical raw materials from which it can 
be extracted, the Department specialists 


jare also making a wide study of native 
|plants of the United States in the hope 


of finding some which have insecticidal | 
properties. 

A number of leads have been discovered 
and some of these promise to be valuable. | 


|The Department chemists are also seek-|fort to discover the guilty party, 
Tucker slept in the anteroom of the office; | 


ing a source of supply for rotenone in| 
plants which can be raised in the United | 


| States, thus keeping the Nation inde-,| 
;pendent of any other country for its 
| supply. 


It is believed that cube may be grown 
in Porto Rico, the Philippines and, pos- | 
Sibly, in th» Virgin Islands and the} 


| Southernmost parts of the United States. 
Experiments to determine the feasibility 


of this are under way. 
The cultivation of derris in the East 
Indies fits in well with rubber growing. 


| 
| 
| 
Derris is a small shrub and is| 
planted between the rows of rubber trees. | 

As yet, rotenone costs more per pound 


}in the concentrated powder form than 
( , }Other ordinary insect 
cide because it not only kills insects that | greater effectivene 


poisons, but its! 
SS against some insects 


With fur- 








Jersey Law Clarified 
On Peddlers’ Licenses 


TRENTON, N. J., July 22. 

World War veterans peddling mer- 
chandise under licenses issued prior to 
April 28, 1931, are not required to comply 
with a.. amendment to the law passed by 
this year’s Legislature, directing that a 
photograph of the peddler be attached to 
the license, according to an oral ruii 
by Assistant Attorney General Theodore 
Ba “es. 

A ruling was sought by veterans’ asso- 
ciations, which complained that munici- 
pal authorities have been using the new 
law as an excuse for interferenee with 
former soldiers engaged in peddling. Mr. 
Backes stated that the change in the law 
is not retroactive. 





Study of Tenant Farming 
Is Completed in Illinois 


A study of tenant farmers in Illinois 
shows that they operate with less labor 


|/cost and less total expense than owner- 


operators, but produce lower yields per 
acre and receive less income. per acre 
than owner-operators, according to re- 
ports to the Department of Agriculture. 
The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 


With more Illinois farms than ever be-| 


| fore in history being operated by tenants, | 


ing from nonpathological deviations from | 


t’ » normal to conditions requiring imme- 
diat> treatment. 

3. It is mecessary that these degrees 
mean more or less the same thing to the 
different examiners. 

4. The quantitative phases of an exam- 
ination can be most effectively analyzed. 

5. The examination should be “blind” 
in so far as practicable. 

6. A thorough history is necessary, be- 
cause the examination itself gives only a 
cross-section survey. 

7. The presence of acute conditions at 


the time of the examination must be 
allowed for. 7 
8. A minimum time should be set for 


each examination. 
9. The work, its assembly, and the con- 
clusions should be under the critical eye 


| 
human pathology», 


{of one skilled in the various procedures, | 
bot ht interpretation, and the broad phases|same community wh 


one key to a more prosperous agriculture | 
for the State is the better organization | 
of these farms, says H. C. M. Case, head 
of the farm organization and manage- 
ment department, College of Agriculture, 
University of Illinois. Studies which the! 
college has made show that within the | 
same community there is a difference of 
more than $10 an acre in net returns on 
different tenant farms. Slightly more 
than 43 per cent of ‘all farms in the State | 
are run by tenants. 

Farms operated by tenants on the aver- | 
age produce lower crops yields and keep 
less livestock than owner-eperated farms, 
Mr. Case reported. This means that the 
total income an acre is less on tenant 
farms than on owner-operated ones. Of 
equal interest is the fact that tenants 
as a group operate their farms with less 
labor cost, less equipment cost and less 
total expense than owner-eperators in the 
are ing their 


axe 








‘products ém the same 


Tucker, 





Legation at Peiping Instruct-' 


ed to Move for Release of 
Dr. Francis F. Tueker, 
Held Despite Treaty 


The United States has taken steps to 
secure the release of Dr. Francis 
an American citizen held by 
Chinese authorities despite the extra- 
territoriality treaty with this country, 
which provides for trial in American 


courts. 


An announcement by the Department 
of State July 22 follows in full text: 

The Department has_ received tele- 
grams from the American Minister to 
China reporting that on July 11 Dr. 
Francis F. Tucker, an (American mission- 
ary of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, stationed at 
Tehchow, Shantung Province, fatally shot 
a Chinese thought by Dr. Tucker to be 
a robber. 

The American Consul at Tsinanfu went 
to Tehchow for the purpose of making 
a thorough investgiation of the case. 

A resume, prepared by the American 
Legation at Peiping, of a written state- 
ment made by Dr. Tucker is to the effect 
that the mission hospital for several 
months suffered losses of money totaling 
approximately $2,500 from the safe in 
the office; that one of the staff was be- 


lieved to be responsible; that in an ef-| 


Dr. 


that on the early morning of July 11 
a man entered the office with a skeleton 


key; that Dr. Tucker with a revolver de-| 


manded surrender of the intruder and 


sought to hold him, but that the intruder | 


broke away and fled; that Dr. Tucker 
then fired one warning shot and two 
others, one of which took effect, resulting 
in the ca y 
field; that the intruder, one Wang Kuei- 
ching, a janitor employed by the hospital, 
died a short time afterwards; and that 
Dr. Tucker at once notified the local Chi- 
nese authorities. 

The most recent telegram on this mat- 
ter, dated July 21, which the Department 
has received from the American Minister 
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Life Insurance 
Mortality Rates 
Are Analyzed 
Public Health Service Pub- 
lishes Results of Investi- 


| gation Into Value of Ex- 
aminations of Applicants 


Economic or social differences would 
}seem to be associated with the tendency 
| of life insurance mortality rates for the 
general group. of ‘insured persons to be 
definitely below those of the general popu- 
lation today, although industrial ,insur- 
ance, on the other hand, shows higher 
than the general population, the Public 
Health Service, in giving the results of an 
investigation, stated July 22. The state- 
{ment follows in full text: 

| Just how much is accomplished by the 
}medical examination given to applicants 
| for life insurance? If the persons accepted 
lon the basis of these examinations and 
|reco: ‘s *f family and personal health his- 
; tory are really in better physical condition 
than those rejected, this fact should be 
shown in the life insurance mortality 
rates. Is it? 


Magnitude of Effect 


If there is an effect, how great is its 
magnitude? Also, how long does the ef- 
|fect last? After 5 or 10 years, are these 
| accepted for insurance still healthier, with 
|lower mortality rates, than the group re- 
| jected? 

These questions have an important bear- 
ing upon the value of the so-called periodic 
|health examination in the measurement 
!of physical condition and on the interpre- 
|tation of life insurance mortality data. 
|Such data are coming to be used more 
|}and more as supplementing the mortality 
rates for the general population in studies 
| Of vital statistics. 
| 





| 


There is also need to know how life in- 
surance mortality checks up with that 
|of the general population. Are the rates 
| higher or lower? Also, what is the rela- 
tion between the so-called “ordinary” in- 
surance and industrial insurance, where 
payments of premiums are made at short 
intervals. In a report recently made pub- 
lic, the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice gives the results of an analysis made 
to answer some of these questions, par- 
ticularly in regard to the duration of the 
|selactive factor due to the medical ex- 
amination. The data related to the mor- 
| tality rates of insured persons at different 
times after taking out policies. Allow- 
ance was made for the effect of age on 
these rates. 


Conclusions Suggested 


The following conclusions are suggested: 

The insurance medical examination re- 
sults in a lower mortality during the 
earliest policy years, when comparison is 
{made with persons of the same age who 
have held policies for a longer time. 

The rates in the first year of policy 
life are only about two-thirds of those 
after the effect of selection has worn off. 

The duration of such selection would 
appear to be thzee or four years for all 
causes, except possibly at the highest ages. 

Most of the change occurs in the first 
year or two of policy life. 

For certain diseases, such as tubercu- 
losis and heart disease, it is possible that 
the selective factor is of much longer 
duration. 

Life insurance mortality rates for the 
general group of insured persons are defi- 
|nitely below those of the general popu- 
lation today, even when allowance is 
made for the effects of age and the medi- 
cal examination. This tendency would 
seem to be associated with economic or 
social differences. Industrial insurance, 
on the other hand, shows higher than 
the general population. 

The investigation was based on very 
extensive material issued by the Actuarial 
| Society of America and the Association of 
Life Insurance Medical Directors. 


at Peiping, indicates that on the morning 
of July 20 Dr. Tucker arrived at Tsinanfu 
accompanied by or in custody of a Chi- 
nese Official and that the Chinese authori- 
ties at that place are holding hi The 
Consul at Tsinanfu has requested that 
Dr. Tucker be surrendered to the custody 
of the Consul. 

The Department has issued instructions 
in the matter to the American Legation 
at Peiping with a view to insuring a 
thorough investigation of the case by the 
competent American authorities and the 
handling of the case in accordance with 
existing provisions of treaties between the 
| United States and China relating to juris- 
diction over American nationals in China. 
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Avrnonizen Statements On ty Are Presenten Hererw, Berne 
Pous.isHep Wrrnovut COMMENT BY THE UNitTep States DaiLy 








Senator Bingham | 
Criticizes Delay 






on Te 
PRESIDENT’'S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 








Of Federal Work 11:15 a, sci maaan of War, 


Patrick J. Hurley, called to discuss de- 
partmental matters. 


“a ee vs 11:45 a. m.—Ogden L. Mills, Acting 
One Building Out of Nine} Secretary of the Treasury, and Senator 


71° ° Morrow (Rep.), of New Jersey, called 

For Which Money Is Avail- to discuss the Central European eco- 
ic situat 4 
able Is Actually Under "°)%.° "0°" 


12:15 p. m.—David E. Kaufman, of 


’ ; 7S Philadelphia, Pa., American Minister to 
Construction, He Says Siam, called to discuss his proposed 


5 transfer as Minister to Denmark. 
Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Connecti- 3:45 p. m—The Secretary of Com- 


cut, a majority member of the Senate! merce, Robert P. Lamont, called to dis- 
Committee on Appropriations, in a state-| cuss departmental matters. 


ment just issued, calls attention to the Remainder of day.—Engaged with 

delay tn the execution of the Federal secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
; espondence. 

public building program. He said that respond 

out of nine public buildings projects in 


his own State, for which $5,000,000 nave Studies of Regional 


been appropriated during the last three : 
years, only one of these buildings is under B ° H bi W ill 
construction and that a $140,000 structure. uying a Its 1 


Points to Delay 


He said that people clamoring for large Be Made in Nation 


governmental expenditures to relieve un- 
employment should realize the delays in 
Federai construction work. He said the 


Government ought to keep its hands out Commerce Department to 


of business and that the Government is 


“not equipped for the work of properly, Qhbtain for First Time Def- 

relieving unemployment.” | eer : 
‘Ancoraing to the House Committee on inite Data on Differences 

Appropriations July 21, Congress for the > Aion 

seeaner fiscal year made emergency ap- In Purc hasing 

propriations of $7,255,700 for _ Federal . . 

building construction generally, in addi- [Continued from Page 1.1 


tion to authorizations for contracts 
amounting to $94,952,000. : 

Senator Bingham’s statement follows in 
full text: 

“Appropriations of $5,215,000 have been 
made in the last three years for nine pub- 
lic building projects in Connecticut in 
which, of course, I was vitally interested. 
In checking over the progress on these 
projects I was perfectly amazed to find 
that only one of the nine buildings was 
under construction. It is that at Milford 
and is one of the smallest of the nine 
projects, costing $140,000. Athans. 


Work at Standstill General Store Operations 


tion in each of the sections studied. 


“ ¥ iations wer General store operations of the furniture 
eile teeae sett ane. Cease tar hagapert concerns are —_9 to be studied and classi- 
and Hartford. No site has yet been se- fied by store sizes for the purpose of fur- 
lected tor the Bridgeport building to cost nishing a basis upon which individual 
$2,000,000. At Hartford, the Government furniture merchants may gauge the effec- 
has finally chosen a site and is at last tiveness of their own managerial methods 
preparing plans. Thus, on the two big The furniture studies are already in 
projects virtually nothing has been done. progress in the Gulf Southwest, and the 
The other projects are in various stages. Mid-West _regions and will soon be ex- 

“What big business corporation would tended to include the West Mid-Continent 
continue to exist and merit the confidence rea. Results of the furniture studies are 
of stockholders if the board of directors expected to prove of value both to mem- 
in the Spring of 1928 had voted to build bers of the furniture trade in the par- 
$3,000,000 in new buildings, actually had ticular regions, and to manufacturers, dis- 
the money to do it with and by 1931 didn’t tributors and advertisers on a national 


even have plans for the buildings and no scale. 


rj 2 2ncie i . “eo 4 als 
contracts let? Buying tendencies in furniture will also 





veyr are not being made entirely to dis- 
close buying tendencies The series of 
studies which are being carried out with 
the active cooperation of the local furni- 
ture trades are designed, for instance, to 
bring to light the essential facts concern- 
ing -holesale and retail furniture distribu- 


Particular attention is being paid to 
methods of sales promotion, advertising 
policies, and types of credit extension em- 
ploy-i by furniture establishments in the 
leading cities and towrs of the various 


Operators Asked | 


To Conference 


With Coal Miners 


Secretary Lamont = An- 
nounces Issuance of In- 
vitations After Discussion 
With President 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
principal producing districts was sought 
for a discussion of this proposal. Some 
of the operators attending expressed the 
view that the coal industry was no worse 
off, relatively, than other industries at the 
present time, and a majoirty of them de- 
clared that nothing could be gained by a 
nation-wide, joint conference of operators 
and miners. A minority of operators con- 
sidered that progress could be made by 
such a conference 

View of the Miners 

“A few days later a similar meeting 
was held in the Department of Labor with 
Mr. Lewis and members of the Executive 
Committee of the United Mine Workers 
The point was raised in this session that, 
at the meeting with the operators the 
previous week, the industry was not ef- 
fectiveiy represented. It was asserted that 
by e€ representative conferenc of both 
operators and miners much could be done 
to stabilize wages and improve conditions 
generally within the industry; and it was 
further asserted that operators would will- 
inglv attend such a conference 

“As it is our desire to assist in any 
workable and practical plan which might 
offer to contribute substantially to a solu- 
tion of the difficulties in the coal industry, 
this letter is being sent to a representa- 
tive number of operators located in the 
more important producing districts in the 
country for the purpose of presenting this 
specific inquiry: At a convenient time in 
the near future will you be willing to at- 


tend a representative, joint conference of | 
operators and miners for the purposes | 


stated? In your judgment would such a 
conference bring about the results out- 
lined by Mr. Lewis? 

“A reply by telegram will be appreci- 
ated.” 


Mr. Lewis’ Message 

The telegram of Mr. Lewis dated 
Indianapolis, Ind., July 11, to President 
Hoover follows in full text: 

“To the President: The Executive 
Board of the United Mine Workers of 
America, in session in Indianapolis, Thurs- 
day, June 11, adopted the following ap- 
peal and directed the undersigned, as 
president, to transmit same to you as 
President of the United States of America: 

“Sir: Three years have passed since the 


“Any corporation that acted that way be ascertained in addition to this other'sSenate Committee on Interstate Com- 


would just go to the wall. It would col- desirable information, however. For in- 


lapse if it took even more than a year to Stance, it will be learned where people 
get the work started. : go to buy specialty pieces, such as a Gov- 


“All of this shows to me, first, those of us ¢rnor Winthrop desk. Perhaps it is 


whe hold that the Government ought to 4 department store. For high grade fur- 
keep out of business are justified by such Niture it may be found they patronize 
results. It is true the delays are caused Open show rooms, as is suspected, while 
principally in the legal department by chain stores get the customers seeking the 


scrutiny of titles to sites. No one person Chaper lines of furniture. 


is to be blamed The survey will bring out what per- 
ie ” centage of the total volume of furniture 
Cites “Red Tape is sold from floor samples, from cata- 


All of those charged with responsibility logues, mail orders, or from manufac- 
I believe have done their best, but the turers’ show rooms. Data will be ob- 
Government machinery is so wieghted tained on average sales, on trade-ins, on 
down by laws and red tape that it func- changes in style tastes during the last 
tions clumsily. It is the old story of bu- five years, and on installment buying and 


reaucracy. The Government ought to keep terms 


its hands out of business. Secondly, people Density of population has much to do 


who are clamoring for huge governmental with buying habits, it is known. In 


expenditures to relieve unemployment sparsely settled territory a town of 5,000 
should realize that it takes so long for the persons is relatively more important, but 
Government to do things it is apparent art shops, specialty stores, sporting goods 
that it is not equipped for work of properly establishments, and so on, would not be 
relieving unemployment. profitable as in a large city. Department 

“I believe the Treasury is wokring hard stores would handle goods these stores 


but the requirements of pleasing the would carry, but the stocks would 


Comptroller and the diligence employed smaller and they would not have the 


by the Department of Justice in clearing variety and different number of lines. 
titles necessarily slows things up.” It would be difficult to make 


Senator Bingham also made public the sparsely settled area spat or caviar con- 


following text of a letter be sent to Ferry scious 
K. Heath, Assistant Secretary of the Treas- Buying Habits Differ 


ury in charge of public buildings: Differences in buying habits even may 

“Dear Maj. Heath: Thank you very pe noted within various parts of a city 
much for your courtesy in sending to me Hardware sales figures obtained by the 
the list of Federal buildings to be con- Department bear out the point. High- 
structed in Connecticut. It is certainly grade tools, it is shown, sell better in an 


very discouraging to see how long it jndustrial portion of a city, as is to 


takes to get buildings constructed under expected, while a poorer grade of home 
the law after appropriations have been fittings and accessories is purchased. But 
made. ; in the better residential districts any sort 

“Please do not feel that there is any of a hammer or screwdriver is satisfactory, 
personal criticism in my remarks but tO while a better grade of fittings and ac- 


me the matter is illustrative of the neces- cessories is required. 
sary delgys imposed by law and other, These sales figures also reveal that 


causes when Government is in business. hardware store handling sporting goods 

“As you know, I am in favor of private | has the best chance of profiting from this 
enterprises as opposed to Government line if it is located downtown in a city or 
ownership and operation and the status in a small town. The chances are some- 
of Federal buildings in Connecticut gives what worse and about equal in a suburban 


me a good text. I only regret that it store and a country implement store. 


takes so long to comply with the law. Among the more well-known and some- 

“The delay in the Bridgeport Post Office what peculiar examples of differences in 
where more than three years have elapsed | buying tendencies are those in eggs. People 
since the date of the appropriation is of Boston, for instance, have been known 





particularly striking.” to pay a premium on brown eggs, while 
ee residents of New York have favored white 
> ‘ > eggs, on the other hand. In Conmecticut, 
Transfe r Is Made it has been noted that yellow laundry 


soap found greater favor than other kinds. 
Of Fort Foote. Md. Dresses Different 


The conception of a housedress in the 
‘ i South, moreover, is vastly different from 
Site to Become Part of Wash- that in the North. In the North such 

= . ~: sa garment is an inexpensive, simple affair 

ington Memorial Parkway which @ woman would wear around her 
home to perform domestic tasks She ment of the United States can no longer 
would probably not be seen in it, even to pursue a passive policy. 
for its retention by the War Department, go to the corner drug store. In the South 
the Assistant Secretary of War, Col. Fred- on the other hand. a housedress is a styl- 


; ish, beautiful creation, sufficient!y fashion- 
‘ y s transferred Fort Foote, ’ ' ; ‘ 
erick H. Payne, has t able to be worn on the street or to after- 


No further military necessity existing 


Md., to the Director of Public Buildings joon social functions. 


and Public Parks of the National Capital Another difference in buying habits is 


for use as a part of the George Wash- Seen in the necessity of costly, 10-gallon 
felt hats in parts of the West and South- 


ington Memorial Parkway. Section 3 of 
Public 284, 71st Congress, provides as fol- 


ington, Foote, and Hunt, or either of them, 2M essential part of the dress 
is no longer deemed necessary for mili- ST 


tary purposes they shall be turned over (~* a ® i -. 
to the Director of Public Buildings and Customs Shooting Affair 


without cost, for administration and 
maintenance as a part of the said George Seymour 
Washington Memorial Parkway.” ; 

The above act was approved May 29, 
1930. It was entitled “An act for the ac- 


of the George Washington Memorial 
Parkway along the Potomac from Mount 4a suspected rum runner. 
Vernon and Fort Washington to the Great 


of lands in the District of Columbia and of Customs at Lake St. Claire. 


and playground system of the National 
Capital.” 


bank of the Potomac River about eight Lowman said. 


miles below Washington. It was acquired In his report Mr. Petty said that the 
in 1872 and comprises 66.61 acres with a|customs boat was operating in accordance 


a 


Lowman, Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury in charge of customs, on 
July 22 expressed regret over the acci- 
dental shooting om July 21 of a passenger le convenience. : seting f 
quisition, establishment, and development | aboard an excursion steamer ec St. poses conrenienes, 9 jaut mecting 


Claire by a customs patrol boat chasing 


A preliminary report was received July 
Falls, and to provide for the acquisition 22 from Walter Petty, Assistant Collector 

: in which 
the States of Maryland and Virginia req- jt was said that Arthur Gajeski of Detroit 
uisite to the comprehensive park, parkway, had been shot in the arm during the af- 
fray between the customs craft and the 
alleged rum runner. A “complete investi- 7 
This reservation is located on the east gation” is being made, Assistant Secretary 


merce investigated and reported chaotic 
conditions in the bituminous coal indus- 
try. Despite the hunger, desperation, 
bankruptcies and startling un-American 
practices revealed by the Senate investiga- 
tion, conditions in the bituminous coal 
industry have steadily grown worse. Un- 
restrained competition has degraded 
thousands of bituminous coal miners to 
levels approximating serf labor. Capital 
assets and human energy, with their re- 
sultant economic sufferings to entire com- 
munities are being bartered in the guise 
of coal sales by the majority of companies 
operaing bituminous coal mines Indi- 
vidual operators find themselves helpless 
to maintain a compensatory price for coal. 

“*The fare of the workers and their de- 
pendents is actually below domestic ani- 
mal standards, calicoes, overalls and rags 
constitute the clothing of the mining 
families, while their food consists of 
mush, beans and molasses. This condition 


is more acute in the great coal producing! 


States of ‘Kentucky, West Virginia, Ohio 
and Pennsylvania, where the intensity of 
the struggle has reduced wages and sales 
prices to levels insufficient to maintain 
bare human subsistence. Even the meagre 
earnings of occasional employment are 
being mulched from the workers by an 
industrial piracy that has reestablished 
“pluck-me” stores, aS a means of bolster- 
ing and continuing vicious competition 
Says Hearings Impossible 

“Coal operators are without leadership 
Ruinous competition has so magnified op- 
erators’ suspicions that no cohesive action 
can be looked far on the part of mine 
management. This disorganized relation- 
ship makes it impossible for the employed 
workers to secure hearings to plead their 
miserable plight. In truth, the operators, 
the coal miners, coal mining communities 
and the press of this Nation, recognize 


the ills of the bituminous coal industry as 
being of such a cancerous nature that no 


self aid can be expected from the indus- 
try’s own initiative 


““The prevalent belief is that only 


through the efforts and leadership of out- 
side influence can a basis be reached for a 


correction of existing abuses. The bitumi- 
nous coal industry requires no further in- 
vestigation—the facts of this backward 
and ill-functioning industry are known to 
all who would trouble themselves to ascer- 
tain them already there has been too 
much palliative talk and insufficient ac- 
tion. The executive board*of the United 
Mine Workers of America feels that the 
inhuman plight of the women and chil- 
dren, the degradation of the men em- 
ployed in the coal mines, all of which are 
breeding communism and anarchy, are of 
such serious moment that the Govern- 


Asks Joint Conference 





ing a common basic understanding 


total appreised value of about $10,000. It with regular duties, and therefore could 


has no improvements except a house for not be held responsible for the mishap. The report said that a bullet glanced 
a caretaker. The sale of this reservation |The report said further that a rum runner off the armor plate of the rum runner 
was authorized by Congress in act ap- was discovered unloading contraband striking the passenger on the excursion 
proved March 4, 1923 (42 Statute 1450). on the shores of Lake St. Claire, and | boat Whether: the bullet was fired by 
he sale was never made, and Aug. 2, 1928, opened fire on the customs patrol boat, 
the reservation was withdrawa from aj/and that the customs boat returned the is not definitely known, although the 
Sales status.—IJssued by Department of|charge. The excursion boat was not in 


War. jthe direct line of fire, it was said. 


| Government. 


Shell-type Starter for Airplanes 
Is Believed to Facilitate Take Off Fyrom Russia Drops — 


Efficient starting of aircraft engines may 
be facilitated 
recently tested at Dayton, Ohio, according 
to information contained in the latest is- | 
sue of the “Air Corps News Letter’ made 
available July 
is explained, and is installed on 
inertia starter 


This apparatus 
is composed of a cylinder in which a piston 


gas from slow-burning powder set off elec- 
information contained in the News Letter 


Shell Is of Paper 
The shell is of paper construction with 
brass collar. shaft on which the 
engine crankshaft, 
a bearing in the 
starter. Rotation of the jaw is produced 


Finance Ministers Devise 
Plan to Assist Germany 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
been studied 
was merely 
in press dispatches 

Asked whether Secretary Stimson would 
remain longer in Europe after the Lon- 


Castle said he 
presumed Secretary 
would want to go to Scotland for an in- 
tended vacation. 


disarmament, 


Exports of Rubber Toys 
Show Advance This Year 


Exports of rubber toys and balls showed 
a net gain of 18 per cent in value for the 
first five months of the year, as compared 
with the corresponding : 
cording to information supplied July 22 
the Rubber Division of the Depart- 
All other rubber sun- 
showed decreases. 
The following additional information was 


1930 period, ac- 


ment of Commerce 


In line with the decreased exports of 
rubber goods experienced so far this year, 
United States exports of sundries and spe- 
cialties during the first five months de- 
clined 21.3 per cent in total volume, and 
28.6 per cent in value. Next to rubber toys 
miscellaneous druggists’ 
with a decline of 
value, while other 
14 to 23 per 
in volume and 20 to 36 per cent in 


dries fared 


commodities fell 


The value of all sundries and specialties 
was below 
1930, value 


development communism and 

‘“The very desperation of coal mining 
communities presents a grave problem to 
an organiza- 
tion, we pledge you our every assistance in 
making such 
agency in meeting the exigencies that de- 
We feel that the crisis 
importance, 
industry so far 
reaching, that the conference, when called 
should not be delegated as a department 
matter, but should be sponsored and aided 
to the fullest extent possible by your of- 


conference 


mand such action. 

“*Your knowledge and experience as a 
mining engineer especially equips you to 
recognize the necessity of the bituminous 
coal industry adopting a program stabiliz- 
ing labor costs as the first fundamental 
west. In other parts of the country, the Step to a correction of present-day ills. 
more ordinary and less expensive types of The histery of the bituminous coa 
lows: headgear are purchased. whereas in these 

“Whenever the use of the Forts Wash- certain regions the huge hats are almost 


degradations 


The President's reply to Mr. Lewis dated 
June 29, follows in full text: 
in Absence 

Your telegram con- 
veying the request of the Executive Coun- 
the United Mine Workers 
a conference of coal operators and miners 
be convened by the Government was re- 
ceived during my absence from Washing- 


n- 
dustry reveals that the joint wage agree- 
ment has been the only stabilizing force 
the industry has ever known. Therefore, 
in view of the inability of the operators 
te function of their own initiative and 
the helplessness and hopelessness of the 

* : be situation in the mining communities, the 
Public Parks of the National Capital, Is Being Investigated executive board of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America feels that it is asking for 
nothing more than justice in appealing 
to you, aS President of the United States, 
to sponsor and convene, at your earliest 


Mr. John L. Lewis 


The many intricate economic problems 
and competitive conditions existing in a 
majority of the bituminous coal mining 
are of general 
knowledge and it is realized that the diffi- 
culties of the industry have been the sub- 
ject of exhaustive investigation and study 
by Federal and State agencies and com- 
missions, undertaken with the object of 
connected with, 
ested in, this basic industry 

The Administration is desirous of lend- 
ing every possible assistance to any con- 
structive program put forward by opera- 
Accordingly, I have re- 
ferred the communications received from 
your Council and others to the Secretaries 
of Commerce and Labor, and have asked 
them to advise me as to the present atti- 


representatives of operators and coal 
miners, for the purpose of mutually dis- 
cussing problems of the industry and find- 


‘‘Many representative coal operators 
have given their assurance that they would 
gladly attend such a conference, if the 
Government would issue such a call. They 
are in full agreement that only through 
governmental efforts can such a confer- 
ence be called or succeed. The executive 
board of the United Mine Workers is 
deeply concerned over the present and 


tors and miners 


industry as to the manner in which the 
Government might coritribute helpfully in 
movement designed 
well-being of operators and mine workers, 
as well as all others interested in the bi- 
| tuminous coal situation. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 


to advance the 
the rum runner or the customs personnel 


bullet evidently was the type used by the 
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The patio of the Federal building to be erected at Miami, Fla., is regarded by the architects, Phineas E. Paist 


and Harold D. Steward, of Miami, as the particular and unusual feature of the structure. 
it is explained, will take care of all the lock boxes and it is to be accessible directly from the main lobby of the 

The second floor will serve as a gallery-lobby to the court room, also designed in the Spanish manner. 
The building will house the post office, Federal court, customs service, and other Federal activities. 


Powder From 10 Gauge Shell Forms Gas Which Rotates 
Crankshaft of Engine 


by the piston pusRing together two shafis| 
with right and left spiral threads one 
inside the other. \ 

The total weight of 25 pounds could be! 
sufficient for starting the engine 44 times. | 


|The starter itself weighs 19 pounds, with 
;the breech and piping four pounds and 


cartridges running 22 to the pound. The 
Starter measures 10's inches in length. 

Initial tesis gave satisfactory results. 
There was no shock when the starter was 
fired or when it picked up the engine 
load, but there was a delay, however, of 
approximately one-half a second from the 
time the cartridge exploded until the en- 
eine started turning. This condition was 
due to the building up of pressure in the 
Space between the breech and the piston. 

The cartridge type starter was found 
more efficient at temperatures down to 
15 degrees centigrade than the inertia 
Starter, but below that temperature it was 
necessary to increase the fuel content of 
the shell. 


The new cartridge type, which corrects 


time ago, may vrovide improvement of 
interest to aeronautical engineering and 
prove useful for military use. 


Nicaraguan Fatalities 
Are Listed in Report 


Contacts of Guardia Nacional 


And Bandits Described 


One member of the Nicaraguan Guardia 
Nacional has been killed and three have 
disappeared, while seven bandits have 
met death and an unknown number have 
been wounded in four contacts between 
the Guardia Nacional and bandit groups 
during the last five days in Nicaragua. 
the Department of the Navy announced 
July 22. The announcement. follows in 
full text: 

Four contacts between Nicaraguan 
Guardia Nacional and bandits during the 
past five days are described in a dispatch 
received today in the Department from 
Brigadier General F. L. Bradman, com- 
manding Second Brigade of Marines with 
headquarters at Managua. 

In the first contact reported, Capt. O 
A. Inman, U. 8. M. C., of Oakland, Calif.. 
and Lieut. Montenegro, a Nicaraguan, 
were abushed on July 17 with a Guardia 
patrol by a group of 40 bandits near 
Kisalaya, on the Coco River, northeastern 
Nicaragua. Montenegro was wounded in 
both arms. There were no other Guardia 
casualties. Three bandits were killed, their 
wounded unknown. 

In the second contact, a Guardia zarri- 
son of six enlisted men at Santo Domingo, 
Nueva Segovia District, northwestern 
Nicaragua, was attacked by a group of 
250 bandits on the night of July 19. The 
bandits entered the town and robbed all 
Stores. There were no Guardia casualties 
The bandits suffered one killed, wounded 
unknown, 

In the third contact, date unreported, 
Corpl. James R. Bell, U. S. M. C.. of 


Large Section of National Forest 
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National Museum 
Is Given Autogyro 
By Manufacturer 


|First Craft of Its Kind to 








The first floor loggia, 


l : 
Candy Importation 


States fell 
that 


y 22 vice for which Nature did not set the 
Depart- 


| Was supplied: 
During the first five months of 1931, to- interest those who are appalled to see the 
1,332,796 rapid transportation of modern days tak- 
pounds, valued at $260,252, of which 140,- ing in air and autos a toll of lives come- 
710 pounds, worth $13,677, came from Rus- Parable to a continuous war. 

In the corresponding 1930 period, to-| The first autogyro flown in America 
tal imports were 2,592,751 pounds, worth will now take its place appropriately in 
1,542,669 the United States National Museum along- 


tal confectionery 


pounds, valued at $144,382. 
Last year, Germany, with only 210,195 heav‘cr-than-air flying machine acquired 
‘in send- by any government. 
United States Again I thank you on behalf of the 
during the first five months of the year, Smithsonian Institution for this excep- 
For the same months of the current year, tionally interesting contribution. 
Great Britain led, with 306,681 pounds, and eat i 
was followed by Czechoslovakia with 171,- 
511 pounds. 
The countries which 


ing confectionery 


the 


Porto Rico Dry Force 
To Be Strengthened Sbon. ents. high schol principals, junior college 


[Continued from Page 1.| 
to be done. 


ing 20 minutes. 


mander was 


Fly in the United States 
Will Be Added to the Dis- 


play of Airplanes 








| The first autogyro ever flown in the 
| United States, a rebuilt British biplane, 
|was received into the custody of the 
| Smithsonian Institution July 22 for pres- 
ervation in the aircraft display of the Na- 
tional Museum. 

Piloted to Washington and landed in a 
restricted space near the Institution by 
James G. Ray, vice president of the Auto- 
gyro Company of America, Inc., the aire 
craft was presented to the Federal Gov- 
ernment by Harold F. Pitcairn, American 
holder of the autogyro manufacturing and 
development rights 

Characterized by Dr. C. G. Abbot, the 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
as “a device for which nature did not set 
the pattern,” the craft was received for 
display in the national collection which in- 
cludes the first Wright airplane acquired 
by the Government, and other famous 
civilian, military, and naval aircraft. 


History of Craft 


The latest addition to the exhibition was 
brought to the United States by Harold F, 
Pitcairn in 1928, it was stated at the Mu- 
seum. Originally built as an Avro biplane, 
the craft subsequently was remodeled into 
a two-place autogyro before being shipped 
to this country 

Describing the autogyro as “the prod- 
uct of a mathematical mind,” Dr. Abbot 
accepted the craft. His remarks follow 
in full text: 

On behalf of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, I have great pleasure in accepting 
|from the Autogyro Company for perma- 
nent exhibition in the United States Na- 
tional Museum the first autogyro to fly in 


Development Cited 
‘If one examines in our collections the 


long historical array of heavier-than-air 
nh Yotume tor 193 flying machines, he finds that the progress 


of this branch of aviation has on the 
whole merely comprised modifications for 
man’s use of two principal types of Na- 


Total Entrance Shows De- ture's fiying devices. On — one haat 
* - there are devices of the fore-and-a 
cline of ] 401 959 Pounds supporting type, comparable to the flying 


fish, the flying squirrel and the dragon- 


During First Five Months fly, which came to their principal de- 


Of Year 


velopment thus far for human flight in 
the experiments of Langley. 


Patterns Discussed 


Russian exports of confectionery to the; On the other hand are the monoplanes 
during and biplanes patterned after Nature’s 
the first five months of 1931, as compared birds, which, employed in the successful 


months of 1930, 
the decrease was considerably larger than 
the drop in total American candy imports, 
according to information supplied J 
by the Foodstuffs Division of the 
of Commerce 


flights of the Wright Brothers at Kitty- 

hawk, have gone from improvement to 

improvement till they now rule the air. 
But now we see in the autogyro a de- 


pattern. It is the product of a mathe- 
matical mind It is so far from being 


dropped | obvious that I dare say that most of those 
1,401,959 pounds, with a decrease in value . 


| of $130,705 pounds, total imports fell off | 
| Only 1,259,955 pounds, the decline in value 
being $108,049. 
countries exporting 
States had an increase 


who have seen it rise and land within a 
small circle do not understand at all the 
principles which enable it so to do, 


leading | 3 
sandy to the United | Pioneer Achievement 


| 


of} Thus it is a very notable and deserv< 
| shipments and five registered a gain in| ing pioneering accomplishment of the 


: ; | volume, it was pointed out. 
| disadvantages experienced with an ex- | 


| plosive mixture type of starter tried some 


human mind which we are met to recog- 


information | nize. Adding as it does to the safety of 


flight, this achievement must especially 


side the Wright plane of 1908, the first 


Survey of High School 


increased exports Pupils Nears Completion 
the United 


dom, Czechoslovakia, Austria, the Neth- 
and Mexico 
Czechoslovakian candy dropped somewhat, can be made of the probable value of 


King- 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


the courses he has taken. 

These answers by students are but @ 
part of the whole survey. More than 50,- 
000 elaborate questionnaires were sent to 
State superintendents, city superintend- 


registrars, and a few other officials con- 
nected with secondary education touching 


10 would almost every aspect of school administra- 
suffice but more than that could well be tion. More than half of these have been 


answered and returned. A staff of 19 tem- 


The problems will have to be studied porary clerks has been employed to tabu- 
further before a definite program to ac- late the results. 
plish the desired ends can be formulated) _ The entire survey is proceeding rapidly. 
detailed Considerable information was gathered 
there as fast as they can be spared from PY specialists employed by the Survey who 
other work 


made personal visits to various schools 
and cities for intimate details only avail- 


Bridgeto ae y able through direct contacts. Others have 
Liberdas, southern central Nicaragua, No rious phases of the administration of the 
further information was received. 

reported was that 


the |. ie . oe 
Escondide River, eastern central Nicaragua, will be available as soon as this work has 


The garrison was attacked by 
a large force of bandits, the fighting last-  _, a ae 

One Guardia was killed, Suspected Violators 
were 


name of the Guardia com- Of Dry Law Listed 


secondary schools already in print. 
All of the results are now in process 
of tabulation, the conclusions of which 


been completed. 


Des Mornes, Iowa, July 22, 

Law enforcement officers throughout 
Iowa have been supplied with a booklet 
in which 1,204 persons are listed as sus- 
pected liquor runners, according to an 


Closed Due to Forest Fire Hazards oral statement by the Chief of the State 


Bureau of Investigation, J. E. Risden. 
About 10 per cent of those listed are 
women, Mr. Risden said, and individuals 


Accumulated Effects of Several Years of Drought and °° ™2med in 82 of the State's 99 coun- 


Storms Are Said to Increase Ris/-s 


The accumulated effects of several years 
of drought in the Pacific Northwest and 
a storm this season which threw down 
large numbers of trees in the Mount Hood 


National Forest have resulted in the clos- 
ing to travel of nearly 1,500,000 acres in 
the national forests of Oregon and Wash- 
ington, the Forest Service, Department 
of Agriculture, stated July 22. Timber 
felled by storms increases the fire hazard, 
the Service said, and more than half a 
million acres recently were closed to visi- 
tors because of an Oregan storm. The 
Statement follows in full text: 

Due to forest fire hazards, more than 
half a million acres within the Mount 
Hood National Forest, Oreg., have been 
closed to entrance ‘and travel by order 
of Regional Forester C. J. Buck, of the 
Forest Service. 

The country affected includes prac- 
tically all of that portion of the Mount 
Hood forest lying south of the Mount 
Hood loop and Wapinitia highways, as 
well as an area of some 41,000 acres lying 
east of the Wapinitia Road. 

This large closure of 587,000 acres was 
dictated by the large amount of timber 
; thrown down by the unprecedented storm 
of April 22 and 23. The tops, branches, 
jana needles of this fallen timber con- 
stitute a very real fire menace, in the 


of Federal 
great that no other course was open for 
the protection of the forest resources of 
that important area 

Forest officers point out that while the 
majority of forest 
are careful, 
not, and all 


sO 


costly fire on 
wind-thrown 


$35,000 to control. 


the risk from carelessness 


years of drought 


783,345 acres of national forest 
Oregon have been 


acres have been closed 


ties. The other counties are omitted, it 
was explained, because new county offi- 
cials were unable to cooperate with the 
State in compiling the list, which is ex- 
pected to aid local officers in enforcing 
the prohibition law. 


Hotel Earnings Recorded 


. 7 ° 
and For New Hampshire 
minority 
therefore be re- Receipts of 190 hotels of 25 or more 
They also call attention to the rooms in New Hampshire in 1929 totaled 
fact that a fire on Mud Creek in early | $6,909,000, a census of distribution report 
May was responsible for a very large and| issued by the Bureau of the Census re- 
| Hood forest., veals. Of the 190 hotels reporting, 72 were 
This fire burned over a portion of the | in operation throughout the year and 1138 
area and spread so stub- were of the resort type operating from 
bornly that it covered 1,500 acres and cost | two to seven months of the year. 
forest officers The 72 hotels in operation the full year 
in reported a total annual business of $2,- 
this region is too great to take chances. | 701,000, an average of 932 full-time em- 

Special warning signs have been posted | ployes and a total of $620,000 paid for the 
at all entrances to the area, and special | year in salaries and wages. These hotels 
patrolmen put on to enforce the closure. | also reported 3,555 guest rooms and a din- 

Regional Forester Buck states that while | ing room seating capacity of 4,068. 
the rains of early Jyne were of tremendous Ten of these hotels were owned by cor- 
value, the accumulated effects of several porations, wherees 62 were owned by indi- 
in viduals and partnerships. 
the National Forests of the Pacific North- Receipts of the 118 resort-type hotels 
also said that to date, totaled $4,199,000 in 1929 and $960,000 was 
in paid in salaries and wages. These hotels 
travel and had 8,203 guest rooms and a dining room 
613,820 acres in Washington, while 747,513 seating capacity of 15,121. Twenty-seven 
in were owned by corporations, as against 91 


Oregon and 267,190 acres in Washington's| by individuals and partnerships.—Issued 
National Forests. ; 


joy the Bureau of the Census. 
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Uniform Contract | 
For Structural | 


Steel Is Advised 


Trade Practice Rules Are | 
Revised by the Federal 
Trade Commission and | 
Accepted by Industry | 


The adoption of a standard form of con-| 
tract wnith will protect the rights of both | 
buyers and sellers, and the creation of a 
“committee on .trade practices,” to en-| 
force the rules adopted, are advocated by | 
fabricators of structural steel in trade | 
practice rules just approved by this indus- | 
try and announced by the Federal Trade 
Commission. (A summary of the Com- | 
mission’s announcement was printed in| 

ue of July 22.) 
ine announesment follows in full text: | 

A trade practice conference for fabri- | 
cators of structural steel was held at the 
Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Biloxi, Miss., Nov. 
11, 1929, under the direction of Commis- 
sioner William E. Humphrey of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, assisted by George | 
McCorkle, Assistant Director, Trade Prac- 
tice Conferences. | 


' 
Concerns Represented 


On the basis of tonnage, it was esti- | 
mated that about 70 per cent of the 
entire industry was present or represented 
at the conference. In addition to the 
membership of the American Institute of | 
Steél Construction, 45 firms were repre-| 
sented. 

After a brief address by Commissioner 
“Humphrey, the conference adopted 18] 
resolutions dealing with various trade or 
business practices. The Commission, after 
consideration, has reworded some of these | 
resolutions, and has divided them_ into 
Group I and Group II. Those in Group 
I the Commission has approved, and 
those in Group II the Commission has 
accepted as expressions of the trade. The 
Commission declined to approve or ac- 
cept Rule 4 (of Group I), and Rules 12, 
14, 15 and 16 (of Group II), as published 
Jan. 24, 1930. 

The Commission has directed that no- 
tice be given that in referring to or quot- 
ing trade practice conference rules, the 
form in which they appear in the Com- | 
mission’s official statement be followed | 
with reference to wording, grouping, num- 
bering and lettering. 

Group I Regulations 


Group I: 

Rule 1—The Commission substituted 
and a the following for Rule 1,! 
Group I, as published Jan. 24, 1930: 

“The practice of using or substituting 
in structures materials inferior in quality 
to those specified by the purchasers, with-| 
out the consent of the purchasers to such | 
users or substitutions and with the effect | 
of decciving or misleading such pur- | 
chasers, or inferior in quality to those 
required by the applicable governmental | 
laws, rules and regulations in the terri- 
tory affected,'is an unfair trade practice.” 

Rule 2.—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Rule 2, | 
Group I, as published Jan. 24, 1930: 

“The practice of using methods of man- 
ufacture and erection not in accord with 
the applicable governmental laws, rules! 
and regulations obtaining in the territory | 
affected, is an unfair trade practice.” 

Rule 3.—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Rule 3, 
Group I, as published Jan. 24, 1930: 

“The selling of goods below cost with 
the intent and with the effect of injuring 
a competitor and where the effect may! 
be to substantialy lessen competition or 
tend to create a monopoly or to unrea- 
sonably restrain trade, is an unfair trade | 
practice.” 


Allowance of Rebates 


Rule 4——The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Rule 5, 
Group I, as published Jan. 24, 1930: 

“The secret payment or allowance of 
rebates, refunds, commissions, or un- 
earned discounts, whether in the form 
of money or otherwise, or secretly extend- 
ing to certain purchasers special services 
or privileges, not extended to all  pur- 
cnasers under like terms and conditions, 
with the intent and with the effect of in- 
juring a competitor and where the effect 
may be to substantially lessen competi- 
tio nor tend to create a monopoly or to 
unreasonably restrain trade, is an unfair | 
trade practice.” 

Rule 5.—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Rule 6, 
Group I, as published Jan. 24, 1930: 

“The defamation of competitors by 
falsely imputing to .them dishonorable 
conduct, inability to” perform contracts, 
questionable credit standing, or by other 
false representations, or the false dis- 
paragement of the grade or quality of 
their goods, with the tendency and ca- 
pacity to mislead or deceive purchasers 
or prospective purchasers, is an unfair 
trade practice.” 

Breach of Contract 














| 


Rule 6.—The Commission substituted | 


and approved the following for Rule 7, 











HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are is- 


Commerce of the Department of 
The figures from which the charts are made are ob- 
tained from reliable private, as well as governmental 
sources. The actual week for all items does not always 
end on the same day, but in the main, it is a compar- 
ison for the same period. 
In order to simplify comparison ‘between different 


Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 


BITUMINOUS COAL PRODUCTION 
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Group I, as published Jan. 24, 1930: 

“Maliciously inducing or attempting to 
induce the breach of existing contracts 
between competitors and their customers 
by any false or deceptive means what- 

ever, or interfering with or obstructing 
the performance of any such contractual 
duties or services by any such means, 
with the purpose and effect of unduly 
‘hampering, injuring, or embarrassing 
competitors in their businesses, is an un- 
fair trade practice.” 

Rule 7.—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Rule 8, 
Group I, as published Jan. 24, 1930: 

“It is an unfair trade practice for any 
person engaged in interstate commerce, | 
in the course of such commerce, eitner | 
directly or indirectly, to discriminate in 
price between different purchasers of com- 
modities, where the effect of such dis- | 


crimination may be to substantially lessen | and accepted the 
A, as published Jan. 24, 

“It is the judgment of t 
nothing herein contained shall prevent| that the industry should adopt in coo 
discrimination in price between purchasers | eration with buyers a standard form of 
of the same class on account of differences | contract which will thoroughly pr otect the 
in the grade, quality or quantity of the | rights of both buyers and sellers.” 


Rule C.—The 


competition or tend to create a monopoly 
in any line of commerce; provided that | 


commodity sold or that makes only due 
allowance for differences in the cost of 
selling or transportation, or discrimina- 
tion in price in the same or different com- 
munities made in good faith to meet com- 


petition; and provided further, that noth-| 
ing herein contained shall prevent per-| 


sons engaged yin selling the product of 


this industry in commerce from selecting | 


their own customers in bona fide transac- 
tions and not in restraint of trade.” 
Deceiving of Purchasers > 
Rule 8—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Rule 13, 
Group II, as published Jan. 24, 1930: 


“The making or causing or permitting | 


to be made or published any false, untrue, 
or deceptive statement by way of adver- 
tisement or otherwise concerning the 
grade, quality, quantity, substance, char- 
acter, nature, origin, size, or preparation 
of any product of the industry having the 
tendency and capacity to mislead or de- 
ceive purchasers or prospective purchasers, 
is an unfair trade practice.” 

Rule 9.—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Rule 9, 
Group II, as published Jan. 24, 1930: 


“For any person, firm or corporation | 


use of unfair trade practices is an unfair 
trade practice.” 

Rule 10.—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Rule 11, 
Group II, as published Jan. 24, 1930: 

“Deviation from the established stand- | 
ards of the industry by any deceptive or) 
false means or device with the effect of 
misleading or deceiving purchasers is an 
trade practice.” 

Design Standards 


‘Sim 








| unfair 


Rule A. “The Commission substituted 
and accepted the following for Rule 10, 
Group II, as published Jan. 24, 

“The industry approves the astablish- 
ment of minimum standards of structural 


| The division of simplified practice of | 


Rule B.—The Commission 


Commission substituted 
and accepted the following for Appendix 
B, as published Jan. 24, 1930: 

“A committee on 
hereby created to cooperate with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and 
such acts as may be proper to put these 
rules into effect.” 

Definitions Accepted 

Rule D.—The Commission 
and accepted the following for the defini- 
‘tions as published Jan. 24, 1930: 

“The structural steel industry includes 
corporation herein-| 


any ‘person, firm or 
after designated the ‘distributor’ J 
in manufacturing, selling, distributing or 
erecting structural steel for construction 


“A distributor is either a mill, 
house, a fabricator or an erector, or any 
or all of them. 

“A mill is a manufacturer of structural 
materials for construction purposes. 

“A warehouse is a concern that resells 
to fabricators, erectors and others. 

“A fabricator is a concern that fabri- 
cates plain materials for construction pur- 


“An erector is a concern that generally 
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Division of Bureau of Standards Reports That 149 Con- 


ferences Have Been Held 





|the Bureau of Standards, Department of |“uring the year. The 
| Commerce, developed, by means of general] | 


business indicators and to compare statistical series 


Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all 
of these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using 
for convenience as a base period the weekly average 
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plified Practice Recommendations 
Are Developed for Twenty Commodities 


oations were issued as printed pamphlets 


| printed recommendations now 
| ‘Thirty-seven existing 
| conferences, 20 new simplified practice rec-| tions were reviewed by their respective 
|ommendations in the fiscal year ended | 'standing committees during the past 
months. Thirty-one of these were reaf- 

endix | | June 30, 1931, raising the total of general | é : : 
following for App conferences thus far to 149, Dr. G. K. | periods; — change | 4 
eriods; and six were revised. 

his conference | Burgess, Director of the Bureau, an-|P 4 A 
p- | Nounces in a statement issued July 22. The ‘Surveys of production, 
statement follows in full text: | and use, were made of adherence to 13| 
“Twenty new simplified practice recom- simplied practice recommendations. 


recommenda- 









— a | vs: 








North Carolina Hotel 
Receipts Are $10,630,000 | 


Receipts of 205 hotels of 25 or more 


rooms in North Carolina in 1929 totaled | 
| $10,630,000, a Census of Distribution report 
jissued by the Bureau of the Census re- 
|veals. Of the 205 hotels reporting 157 were 
jin operation throughout the year and 48 
| were of the resort type operating from two 


to eight months of the year. 
The 157 hoteis in operation the full year 
reported a total annual business of $9,505,- 


| 000, an average of 3,334 full-time employes 


and a total of $2,250,000 paid in salaries 
and wages during the year. These hotels 
also reported 11,616 guest rooms and a din- 
ing room seating capacity of 8,486. 
Fifty-two of these hotels were owned 
by corporations, while 106 were owned by 


distribution | individuals and partnerships. 


Receipts of the 48 resort-type hotels 


The | totaled $1,125,000 in 1929; $222,000 was paid 


- , ¥ : epter: ‘ting indi jin salaries and wages. These hotels hed 
mendations were developed b eneral | 2¢cepters reporting indicated that, on the |in sa £ e 
conferences during the fiscal pean end- | “Verage, approximately 90 per cent of their | 3,161 guest rooms and a dining room seat- 


ing June 30, 1931, according to Edwin W. volume conformed with the recommenda- 
Ely, chief of the division of simplified tions, Similar surveys during the preceed- 
practice of the National Bureau of Stand- | i"& year revealed that the percentage of 
ards, in a report for that period to Dr. ®@herence for 25 commodities averaged 87 | 


G. K. Burgess, Director of the Bureau, , Pet cent.’ 


“These additions,” Mr. Ely stated, Se ar eee 
“raised the total number of general con- | ( oloring Gasoline Held 


ferences to 149, exclusive of one regional 


yecommendation and one limitation of) "Pesidislens Practice | 


variety recommendation.” 


“*The various industries, to date, have JEFFERSON ; CITy, 
approved and accepted recommendations} Gasoline dealers who 


covering 117 commodities, while others 
are in process of acceptance. 


| others.” ‘ J : ney General's Office has advised Henry A. 
By direction of the Commission: Otis B. Perriguey, State Inspector of Oils. 
Johnson, secretary. Mr. Perriguey had stated to the Attor- 


P. S.—Attention is called to Federal ney General's Office that he has been ad- 
Trade Commission v. Raladam Company,’ vised that some dealers are engaged in 
decided May 25, 1930, in which the Su- the practice mentioned, according to the 


preme Court of the United States has opinion. 


apparently held that in order for a prac- Although the laws of several States pro- 
tice to constitute an unfair method of hibit such a practice, according to the 
| competition it must be shown to have the| opinion, there is no Missouri statute re- 


tendency to injuriously affect the business! lating to motor vehicle fuels which deals 
knowingly to aid or abet another in the) contracts with buyers to furnish and erect| of competitors, therewith. 


the practice of coloring regular run gaso- 


“ ‘Pifteen simplified practice recommen- | line and selling it at a premium as high 
: test gasoline are “apparently 


obtaining money by false pretenses” 
| Structural steel fabricated by himself or should be prosecuted therefor, 


jing capacity of 4,999. Fourteen were 
}owned by corporations, as against 34 by 


individuals and partnerships—Jssued by 
Bureau of the Census. 


Philippines icicle 
Floating World Exhibit 


A round-the-world floating commercial 


2.;and industrial exhibit of Philippine in- 
| dustries, products and general business is 


seriously considered by the Philippine 


{Chamber of Commerce, according to a re- 


port received in the Department of Com- 


merce from Trade Commissioner Harry V.\ 


Rohrer, Manila. The proposal calls for a 
Government subsidy of $250,000 through 
legislation and for subsidizing a Filipino- 
owned and managed steamer. Sufficient 
space will be reserved to carry from 3.000 
to 4,000 tons of cargo for sale at the ports 
to be touched. Exhibits of the insular 
and provincial governments as well as of 
private firms will be featured. The prop- 
osition was evolved from an _ extensive 
schéme of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the Philippine Islands to promote foreign 
trade.—Issued by Department of Com- 
merce, 








for each week 1s calculated as a percentage of this 
sued by the Bureau of pe and Domestic which are expressed in different units, the Bureau of average. Thus, when the item for any particular week 


is greater than the average for the years 1923-1925 
it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; 
if the value is less than the average the index numhker 
of each series for the years 1923-1925 except where is less than 100. The data are plotted for the week 
otherwise indicated. The weekly average for this 


ending July 18 where available. 
period is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value partment of Commerce.) 


(Issued by the De- 
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|Director of Agriculture 
Is Named in California 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., 


of San Francisco, has 
James Rolph 


Dudley Moulton, 
been appointed by Governor 


ree See to succeed 
George H. Hecke, 


New Maas eee kuiil 


The Chief of Engineers, 


Major General 
Lytle Brown, 


has authorized 
River up to Richlands, 
with the inland waterway 
, to Jacksonville, 


in connection 
from Beaufort, N. 
in accordance with the River and Harbor 
Act of July 3, 1930.—/ssued by the Depart- 
ment of War. 





for all bacteria 


germicide must actually be effective, against strep- 
tococci. If the product selected is Zonite, the public 
can be assured of effectiveness against all bacteria. 
This is most useful in a general antiseptic that must 
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An antiseptic... 
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Labor Situation 


Little Changed in 
Industrial Areas 


‘Most Cities Experiencing 


No Further Recession, Ac- 
cording to Reports to 
Emergency Committee 


General conditions affecting business 
and employment showed little change dur- 
ing the week, according to telegraphic re- 
turns from district officials of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce made public July 21 
by the President’s Emergency Committee 
for Employment. (The first section of 
the report was printed in the issue of July 
22.) The concluding section follows in 
full text: 

San Francisco, Calif—Reports indicate 
that around $3,000,000 of building con- 
struction is now going on in the East 
Bay region. A large firm that adopted 
rotation of employes early last Fall made 
it possible to retain 1,500 additional em- 
ployes; this company reports that the 
above number of workers are still on the 
pay roll because of the adoption of this 
policy. 

Retail Dry Goods Association states that 
merchants are more optimistic as retail 
sales Are showing some inc se. Retail 
employment situation is fairly stable with 
no recent sharp decrea in layoffs. A 
retail store affecting employes is al- 
vacation with pay and 
and additional two weeks without pay. 
California Trades Association reports em- 
ployment in the metal trades as has been 
unchanged over the past several months, 
with the exception of seasonal trades, but 
which have been irregular. All indications 
point toward a steady upturn in activity 
in this field. 

Situation in Seattle 

Seattle, Wash.—J. H. Shields of the City 
Employment Service states that the city 
employment situation is unchanged. High- 
way construction, wheat harvesting, berry 
picking, and general agricultural work are 
furnishing the greatest outlet for employ- 
ment. City building is looking up some- 
what with construction to start next week 
on Marine Hospital and contract on the 
new Federal building is to be let soon. 
Home building is not showing any great 
increase and hotel, apartment, and gen- 
eral office construction is at a low level 
because of the claimed difficulty in fi- 























|nancing. The Department of Agriculture 


estimates the wheat crop of Washington, 
Idaho, Montana, and Oregon to be 108,000,- 
000 bushels as against 132,000,0000 last 
year and a five-year average of 152,000,000 
bushels, with Spring wheat estimates 42,- 
000,000 bushels, or less than half of the 
five-year average. 

Portland, Oreg.—Dun reports typical 
Summer conditions prevailing in retail 
business with buying limited chiefly to 
seasonal merchandise. The absence of 
many on vacation is partially offset by 
incoming tourists. Wholesale trade is 
slackening as usual except in fruit and 







| produce distribution which is greater than 


a year ago. Lumber orders’ for meek 


;}ended July 11 were 26 per cent in excess 


of the output. In the wheat business the 


| average trade estimates indicate that Pa- 


cific Northwest production will be 8 per 
cent under last year. 
New construction in Portland consists of 


| $20,000 school, a new six-story office build- 


ing, and a $150,000 poultry produce build- 
ing. State $50,000 tourist hotel at Oregon 
Caves, $40,000 hospital at Hood River, and 
a $25,000 hospital at McMinnville. State 
Highway Commission announces. that 
Oregon plans to spend $15,000,000 on high- 
ways this year. Unemployment relief 


; bonds amounting to $200,000 were sold by 


Multonomah County; the proceeds are to 

be used for county road projects. The 

Dallas cooperative has completed a pacix 

of 3,400 barrels of cherries in brine. 
Reports From Memphis 

Reports received through the Memphis 
office: 

The best and most abundant crops of 
all kinds, some kinds never heretofore 
rroduced in this section, are reported. W. 
M. Landess, County Agent, says that 
Shelby County alone will harvest $500,000 
worth of peaches, which are just begin- 
ning to go on the market. Strawberries 
and other small fruits produced in the 
immediate vicinity run to more than half 
& million dollars, and the tomato cr rop of 
central Mississippi is estimated at $4,000,- 
000, the last having already been reported. 
Hay, corn, cotton, tomatoes, small fruits, 
cte., are reported in excellent condition in 
Mississippi, Arkansas, and Tennessee. The 
marketing of these crops, some of which 
already have been harvested, is expected 
to bring a marked stimulus..to local 
business. ” 

Memphis, Tenn.—Reports from the four 
principal department stores of Memphis, 
indicate that the retail business is about 
holding its own with last year and is on 
a par with the last report made. 

The wholesale and retail glass business, 
which has been rather hard hit by the 
depression, is showing improvement. This 
is partly traceable to the drive recently 
made by the Building Congress Commit- 
tee, under the auspices of the Memphis 


|Chamber of Commerce, advocating repairs 


and improvements to give employment to 


}as many people as possible. 


Many industrial plants are idle or run- 
ning on part time and there is the usual 
quota unemployed in the streets and 
parks. Outside of some seasonal reces- 
sions in industrial forces, local authorities 
= ort little change in employment in 

Tennessee 

Construction projects in Tennessee in- 
luded miscellaneous work amounting to 





\'$275. 000, and a project at Bolivarin West 


Tennessee, made possible by an appro- 


y priation of $500,000 covering expansion of 
the Western State Hospital, which is to 


begin within a few weeks; also, a two- 
story school building at Whiteville; Tenn., 


',;at an estimated cost of $125,000. 


Little Rock, Ark.—M. H. Tohmpson of 
[Continued on Page 5, Column 5.] 
































not simply one group of bacteria 





When choosing an antiseptic or germicide, it is 
important to consider the precise purpose in view. 
Thus, if the germs to be fought are streptococci, the 


stand ready at all times for a/l emergencies. 

















ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York 
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PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNI 


Produce Continue 


To Be Irregular. 


| 
Upward Trends in Butter | 
And Egg Quotations Are 
Favorable Feature, Says 


Agriculture Department 


~ 

Rising prices for butter and eggs con- 
tinued to be the most favorable feature of 
the markets for agricultural products the 
third week of July, while grains were un- 
settled and potatoes lower, the Depart-| 
ment of Agriculture stated July 22. Sharp 
price movements up and down on the live- 
stock market left the situation about un- 
changed there, the Department said. The 
statement follows in full text: 

The upward siant of prices of butter 
and eggs continued the most favorable 
feature of the general farm market the 
third week of July. Sharp up and down} 
price changes left the livestock market 
very little different from the mid-month 
levels. Some strength was shown in the 
wool market but cotton apparently was 
marking time. Grain markets were gen- 
erally unsettled. Hay and mill feeds were 
in slow demand. Lower prices and in- 
creasing supplies are features of the potato 
and onion markets. 


Cotton Demand Fair 


Cotton markets during the third week 
of the month were fairly active. Price 
fluctuations were insignificant and quota- 
tions changed but little compared with 
the previous week. Demand for spot cot- 
ton was only fair with sellers asking basis 
somewhat easier than that of mid-July 
The apparent supply of American cotton 
in the United States on July 1 was about 
7.100.000 bales compared with 5,000,000 on 
the same date last season. 

According to the Bureau of the Census, 
domestic consumption for June amountcd 
to 455,388 bales or 10,000 bales below May 
and 50,000 above June, 1930. Total con- 
sumption for the 11 months ending June 
30 amounted to 4,800,000 bales against 5,- 
709,000 for the corresponding period last 
season. Cotton on hand June 30 in con- 
suming establishments amounted to 1,100,- 
000 bales against 1,400,000 on the same date 
last year. 

Grain Markets Unsettled 

Domestic grain markets were very un- 
settled during the third week of July. 
Wheat future prices for July delivery at 
Chicago declined to the lowest point in 
more than 80 years but later turned 
firmer and regained most of the loss. 
Record domestic marketing of new wheat, 
unsettled economic conditions in Europe 
which tended to restrict import takings, 
together with larger main stocks of old 
grain in important exporting areas, were 
the principal weakening influences that 
carried prices to the low levels.. Spring 
wheat markets were generally firm under 
an active milling demand. 

Uncertainty as to the outturn of the 
new corn crop and fear of damage from 
heat and dry weather which prevailed 
in many producing areas, together with 
the continued good demand for the mod- 
erate offerings were strengthening factors 
in the corn market. Prospects that the 
new oats crop would be light weight be- 
cause of heat damage during June helped 


hold prices firm. Barley markets were 
about unchanged with good malting 
grades in active demand. Offerings of 


new barley are increasing but early sam- 
ples show rather unsatisfactory quality 
because of heat damage. 


Mill Feeds Slow 


Mill feed prices turned downward after | 
the middle of the month and again 
reached a new low level for the season, 
with slow demand for the smaller offer- 
ings. Wheat feeds were weak and lower. 
Lack of consumer interest was a weak- 
ening influence in prices of corn by- 
product feeds. Linseed and cottonseed 
meals sold slowly and alfalfa meal aver- 
aged lower. 

Hay markets were generally quiet with 
offerings very light and demand slow 
Quotations at the principal markets 
mostly ranged from barely steady to 
somewhat lower and in most cases had 
been shifted to a new crop basis. Prairie 
hay prices generally showed some decline 
as receipts increased slightly at some of 
the principal markets 

On July 1 pasturage conditions 
reached a serious drought stage 


had 
in Mon- 


tana, the western part of the Dakotas, 
from Utah west through California, and 
in most of the eastern Cotton Belt. 
Cattle Prices Decline 
The activity and higher prices in the 
mid-July cattle market at Chicago gave 


way to slow trade and lower prices of all 
weights of steers and yearlings, the third 
week of the month. Light mixed yearling 
steers and heifers sold up to $9 to small 
killers, with numerous loads going at 


$8.50-$8.75 The liberal percentage of 
lightweight steers and yearlings selling 
above $8.50 indicates the breadth of de- 


mand for cattle scaling 1,050 pounds down. 
At the recent advance of 25 to 40 cents 
in prices of feeder and stocker cattle, 
the demand just about equalled the meager 
supply, suggesting that any material in- 
crease in numbers would result in lower 
prices. 

Hog prices fluctuated unevenly, but on 
the whole markct showed a silght ad- 
vance. Receipts at 12 large markets were 
around 27,000 head greater than for the 
week previous. Top price for the week 
was $7.95, the highest since last Spring 
The average cost stood at $6.33 as com- 
pared with $6.39 a week earlier. 

Lamb Prices Advance 

Small runs and an active demand from 
local killers, as weil as shippers, sent 
lamb prices upwards. The following in- 
creased supplies and reduced shipping 
demand met with disastrous results and 
the country shut off shipments with a 
promptness which surprised buyers and 
sellers alike, this reduction being at- 
tributed to hot weather rather than change 
in market conditions. Native lambs were 
relatively scarce and many lacked quality 
and finish 

Prices of strictly combing fleece wools 
were inclined to strengthen after the mid- 
die of July; territory wools and other 
lines from the far West quite active. An 
original bag average French combing 
64's and other offerings sold freely 
Strictly combing Texas woo] was fairly 
active and firm 


Butter Prices Rise 

Butter markets exhibited more strength 
soon after the middle of the month, re- 
sulting in rather sharp price advances at 
all markets. Buyers found the supply of 
fine butter limited because of the effects 
of extreme heat which prevailed over most 
producing sections during the last 10 days 
of June; but a fair volume of business 
was transacted on fine quality butter from 
storage in some quarters 

The stronger sentiment of Wisconsin 
cheese markets was influenced largely by 
such conditions as continued light receipts, 
a sharper falling off in production than 
was anticipated, and consuming demand 
which is quite generally estimated about 
like that of last year. Some improvement 
in quality has resulted since the first of 
the month, although there is still much 
undergrade cheese in current receipts. 

Steady to firm egg markets with a gen- 
erally upward price trend were the rule 
the latter part of July. The supply of top 
quality eggs has been short but as a rule 


TED States DaILy 


- PricesOnFarm (Rainfall in Many Districts 


Needed to Stop Crop Damage 





Destruc 


tion of Corn in Local Areas Is Report: 


ed in Weekly Weather Survey 





Severe damage to corn in local areas/central part of the State, and decidedly 


from drought during the last week was|so in the south; in the northern counties | 


local| of Iowa white leaves and scorched tassels | 
showers which placed crops generally in| appeared, with damage 


more than offset by widespread 


good condition, the Weather Bureau, De- | 
partment of Agriculture, stated July 22 in | 
its weekly weather and crop report. Fur-| 
ther rains will be needed soon, however, 
to prevent heavy damage to crops, the 
Bureau said. The weekly review follows 
in full text: 

The week was abnormally warm in all 
sections of the country, except the central 
and west Gulf areas. The weekly aver- 
ages of temperature from the Carolinas, 
Kentucky, Missouri, and eastern Kansas 
northward ranged generally from 4 degrees 
to as much as 13 degrees above normal, 
while like conditions prevailed in the 
Northwest, and also in the more western 
States. In much of the Gulf area it was 
somewhat cooler tham normal, extending, 
in the Mississippi Valley, as far north as 
northern Arkansas. 

Afternoon temperatures were high, with 
100 degrees, or over, reported from some 
first-order stations in the Southeast, the 
Ohio and upper Mississippi Valleys, the 
Great Plains from Kansas northwestward 
to southeastern Montana, and generally 
between the Rocky Mountains and Pacific 
coast sections. The highest temperature 
reported was 114 degrees at Red Bluff, 
Calif., on the 20th. 


Rain Falls Lightly in 


Rocky Mountain Area 


Rainfall during the week was decidedly 
spotty, but at the same time most places 
in the entire eastern half of the country 
received substantial to general amounts. 
The Great Plains States from Kansas 
northward were generally dry and hot, 
while only very local rains occurred in 
Rocky Mountain sections and westward. 

While rainfall of the week came almost 
entirely in the torm of local showers, 
characteristic of the present Sunfmer, they 
were decidedly more numerous, generous 
ir. amounts, and widespread than recently. 
Practically all States East of the Missis- 
sippi River, and in addition Missouri, Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, and Louisiana, 
had timely and very beneficial showers in 
most places, though many localities were 
missed. The rains were especially helpful 
for cultivated crops, notably corn and cot- 
ton, but, because of previous dryness, pas- 
ture lands were relieved only temporarily 
and further moisture is needed. 

Many storms were rather severe, result- 
ing in localdamage by wind and hail, and 
in parts of the extreme South, by ex- 
cessive rainfall, but these were far out- 
weighed by the beneficial effects in other 
sections. Because of the dry condition of 
the subsoil, and the local character of the 
rains, there is a lack of the usual lasting 
effect and early additional showers are 
essential. 


West of the Mississippi River the 
weather was less favorable over large 
areas. In the southern trans-Mississippi 


States as far North as Oklahoma and 
Missouri numerous showers, as in the 
East, were timely and helpful, but other- 
wise, dry, hot weather was detrimental 
and crops in most places need rain badly. 


some places. The crop needs rain badly 
in Minnesota and from Kansas north- 
ward. In the Southwest additional mois- 
ture was helpful, but some upland corn 
in Oklahoma and Texas is beyond recov- 
ery. 

Cotton.—Moderate temperatures were 
the rule in the Cotton Belt, except in the 
more eastern portion, and showers oc- 
curred, many in generous amounts, in 
nearly all sections. There was some local 
damage by excessive rains, but the week, 
in general, was favorable. 


In Texas progress ana condition of cot- 
ton are generally good in the nertherna 
two-thirds of the State, but rains in the 
south were unfavorable, resulting in shed- 
ding and rank growth. In Oklahoma 
plants are growing and fruiting satisfac- 
torily, except in some dry areas of the 
central and west. In the central States 
of the belt showers were favorable, except 
where rainfall was excessive in some 
southern districts and where too much 
moisture is causing rank growth in parts 
of Arkansas; also the weather in some 
sections has been rather favorable for 
weevil activity. Additional showers were 
beneficial in Georgia, while progress and 
condition of plants continue mostly good 
in the Carolinas, though with further com- 
plaint of local dryness on some uplands. 

Miscellaneous Crops.—Except in the 
lower Mississippi Valley, the Southwest, 
and the extreme Northwest, pastures ure 
in general need of rain, with the shortaze 
of water acute in some sections, particu- 
larly in the northern Great Plains and 
northern Rocky Mountain area. The lack 
of moisture is also serious in the Great 
Basin, with some cattle being shipped to 
other States from the western part. Live- 


irreparable in} 


| 


' 
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Stocks of Wheat 


| 


And Flax Gain in 
Store and Afloat! 


‘Supplies of All Other Prin-, 


cipal Grains Decreased in) 
Week, According to Agri-| 
culture Department | 





Commercial stocks of wheat and flax in 
store and afloat at the principal United 
States markets were larger July 18 than 
July 11, while stocks of all other principal | 
grains declined, the Department of Agri-| 
culture stated July 22. Stocks July 18 
and July 11, respectively, were reported 
as follows by the Department, in bushels: 

Wheat, 214,245,000 and 207,499,000; corn, | 
7,415,000 and 7,671,000; oats, 7,297,000 and 
7,568,000; rye, 9,993,000 and 10,065,000; bar- | 
ley, 6,553,000 and 6,905,000; flax, 814,000} 
and 794,000. Stocks one year ago were: | 
Wheat, 129,534,000; corn, 3,726,000; oats, 
8,413,000; rye, 12,027,000; barley, 6,611,000; 
flax, 390,000. 

There were also 5,545,000 bushels of Ca- 
nadian wheat in store in bond at United 
States markets July 18, compared with 
5,252,000 July 11 and 15,968,000 one year) 
ago. 


stock, in general, are holding up well, 
despite the reduced pasturage, and only 
local shrinkage was noted. 

Truck was improved by showers in large 
areas, but in many sections of the North- 
west rain is urgently needed, especially 
for potatoes. Sugar beets are largely do- 
ing well where watered, while sugar cane 
in Louisiana shows improvement since the 
recent rains. Tobacco was benefited by 
the additional moisture in the Southeast, 
but, needs more rain in some cerftral sec- 
tions, especially in Kentucky where it is 
firing in many localities. Citrus were im- 
proved by the rain in Florida and Texas, 
while most deciduous fruits are making 
Satisfactory advance. 





IRON MOUNT FOR MODERN CAVALRY 








Tne cavalry arm of the military service 
war in the future in armored cars. 
Armored Car Troop, Cavalry, United States Army, is the medium armored 
car, shown in the illustration. 
senger automobile, and carries a crew of a driver and three gunners. 
The armament consists of a combination mount of one 1.24 pound gun 
and one .30 caliber machine gun and also a Thompson submachine gun 


Labor Situation Remains 
Unchanged in Most Cities | 


| [Continued from Fage 4.] 

the Chamber of Commerce reports no 
marked change in the employment situa- 
are 
operations and have taken back about 400 
Department sales are very good 


tion. Two establishments 


employes. 


considering the extreme hot weather and 
compared very well with last year. 
Lester Ford, manager of the “Mississippi 


Valley Contractor,” 


of $635,000. 


Clarksdale, Miss.—Mrs. Robert S. Rals- 
ton, secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
“Employment 
same 


merce, reports: 


Clarksdale substantially 





reports for Arkansas, 
work actually in progress or contracts let 
in North Little Rock, Jonesboro, Stuttgart, 
| DeQueen and Little Rock, in the amount 


situation 





—<—— 


Private Schools 
| Exempted From 
~ Oklahoma Levy 





Tax Dees Not Apply Though 
| Institution Is Operated 
For Profit, According to 
State Supreme Court 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., July 22, 

Property of a private school operated 
for profit is excmpt from taxation, the 
Oklahoma Supreme Court has held in a 
case entitled Board of County Commis- 
sioners of Tulsa County v. Tulsa Business 
College. 

Referring to the 
the subject, the Court said: 

“These provisions spec’fically exempt 
from taxation all property used ‘exclusive- 
The body is built on a chassis of a pas- ly’ for schools or colleges. They make no 
mention as to whether they are private 
schools or public schools. Neither is there 
any mention made as to whether or not 
they shall be run for a profit. The re- 
quirement is that they shall be used ex- 
clusively for schools or colleges. Under 

. these provisions, as we view it, it is im- 

In Massachusetts Senate material as to wnether or not the insti- 
1 99 | tution produces a profit or a loss. If it 

Mass., July 22.\ had not been the intention of the framers 
imposing a li-|of the Constitution to exempt a private 


, ’ Oklahoma statutes on 
or some part of it—will go to 


Part of the equipment of the First 


Chain Store Tax Sought 


Boston, 


} 





Petition for legislation 








cense tax on chain stores has been filed! school then there would have been no 
resuming in the State Senate by Senator necessity for including the word ‘schools’ 
Brobine of Revere. Under the in the Constitutional provision because all 
chusetts law the peition will be ed property of the public schools is public 
upon by the 1932 Legislature. The pro- property and exempt from taxation. 
posed law copicd verbatim from the “It is the use to which the property is 
Indiana statute which has been upheld! devoted and not the presence or absence 
by the Supreme Court of the United] of pecuniary profit to the owners which 


States. Petition for rehearing in the In-| determines whether or not the property 
diana case is now pending in the Supreme | js exempt from taxation,” the opinion 
Court. continued. “In the present case it is ad- 
mitted that the property is used ‘exclu- 
sively’ for school purposes. Since it is 
used exclusively for school purposes we 
think it clearly comes within the exe 
emption.” 


month; common labor absorbed by crop 
road building and le-ce revetment; recent 
small cut in railway employes; some un- 


last employment white-collar class.” 





~Here’s why I switched 
-how about you?” 


This condition is rather general from cen- | 


tral Iowa and Kansas northward and 
northwestward and in the Rock Mountain 
and Great Basin areas. 


Northwestern States 
Suffer From Drought 


Corn, especially, needs rain in 
northwestern portion of the belt, 
northern late Spring grains deteriorated 
further because of the heat and dryness 


the 


while | 


Pastures are failing, with reports of stock | 


being fed in some central-northern sec- 
tions, while water for irrigation is becom- 
ing scarce on many western projects. In 
general, the week brought decided im- 
provement to growing crops in the south- 
west and East of the Mississippi River, but 
elsewhere it was mostly unfavorable. 

Small Grains—Harvesting Winter wheat 
1s now well advanced in the northern part 
of the belt, while threshing is progressing 
in most sections and is nearly completed 
n parts of the southwest. Harvesting and 
combining: is becoming general in the 
Pacific northwest and cutting and thresh- 
ing are in full swing in some sections of 
the northern Rocky Mountain 
Montana, West of the Divide, Winter 
wheat looks good, but most dry-land grain 
in eastern parts was cut for feed 

In the main Spring wheat area the un- 


tavorable heat and scanty moisture caused | 
the crop not 


a general deterioration of 
already ripe, with many fields cut for hay 
or pastured; in the eastern part of the 
belt wheat is ripening fast, although heads 
are not filling well. 
being cut in some sections, with indica- 
tions of light yields: harvest was inter- 
rupted in parts by the extreme heat. 
Oat harvest is about completed to the 
northern limits of the main producing 
sections, with early threshing showing 


rather light to moderate yields and light- | 


weight grain in north-central dis- 


tricts. 


some 


put flax was unfavorably affected by the 
hot weather. Warmth favored rice in Cal- 
ifornia where it is beginning to head, and 
increased moisture was beneficial in some 
West Gulf sections; water is still needed 
in Louisiana where the crop is only fair. 


Showers Are Helpful 
In Eastern Districts 


Corn—In many main producing 
tions corn has reached the critical 
of growth when moisture is most 
tant. From Wisconsin, Illinois and Mis- 
souri eastward to the Atlantic Ocean 
timely showers of the week were espe- 
cially helpful. though a good many local 
areas were missed. With high tempera- 
tures and very little rain, 
and northwestern portions 
were less fortunate, and 
moisture badly in these sections 


sec- 
stage 


of the bei 


Early Spring wheat is | 


Rye and barley harvests are pro-| 
ceeding in northern parts of the country, | 


impor- | 


tne 


the western 


the crop needs 


Most of Illinois had beneficial rains, but 


buyers have been willing to pay higher 
prices to get the kind of stock wanted 
Western broilers and chickens, box 
packed, were in liberal supply and even 
though some reduction in prices was 
made, quotations were reported unattrac- 
tive to speculators. Fowls of the large 
fancy sizes held steady but some shading 
of prices on smaller sizes was necessary 
to complete sales. Domestic turkeys are 
now beginning to arrive in limited quanti- 
ties Quotations are ranging around 40 
to 50 cents, with some of the most fancy 
stock bringing above 50 cents. Arrivals of 
turkeys from Argentina met a close clear- 


corn had been adversely affected in 
to the | 


ance at prices satisfactory 
porters. 


im- 


Potato Markets Weak 

Prices of potatoes were generally lower 
The Chicago carlot market quoted Mis- 
souri cobblers as low as $1-$1.15 per 100 
pounds. Sales at points in the Kaw Val- 
ley district of Kansas were recorded at 90 
cents to $1. City market prices of peaches 
declined noticeably, but upward trend of 
prices was reported on southern water- 
melons and western cantaloupes. Lettuce 
prices advanced at loading stations and 
in consuming centers, but onion prices | 
| Slanted downward as supplies increased. 


area; in| 


HUMIDOR 
rt ae 


IS brow is wet with honest sweat — but not his 
Camels. Nor will yours be, no matter how hard 


you work or play. 


Whether you labor outdoors in the rain or indoors 
in the heat, whether you whip a trout-stream, or what- 
ever you do, your cigarettes will never be stained or 


soggy or unwholesome—if you carry Camels, 


Camels are blended of fine Turkish and mild 
Domestic tobaccos, made fine and kept fine, kept 


always in prime smoking condition. 


The new Humidor Pack of moisture-proof Cello- 


phane seals in all the natural factory-freshness — seals 
it in so tightly that wet weather cannot make Camels 
damp, nor drought weather make them dry. 


When you open your package of Camels, don’t 
remove the Cellophane wrapper. Keep it on until you 
have smoked the last cigarette. It’s put there for your 
protection. 


Do your throat a favor, try Camels for just one day. 
Once you’ve compared their cool, smooth enjoyment 
with the brackish, stale taste of cigarettes packed the 
old way, leave them—if you can. 


Tune in CAMEL QUARTER HOUR featuring Morton Downey and Tony Wons 


Columbia Broadcasting System—every night except Sunday 


CAMELS 


NO CIGARET 


@ 1981, BR. J. Reynolds Tebscce Company 
Winston-Salem, N. CG 


TY AFTER-TASTE 


Don’t remove the moisture-proof Cellophane 
from your package of Camels after you 
open it. The Humidor Pack is protection 
against sweat, dust and germs. It delivers 
fresh Camels and keeps them right until 
the last one has been smoked 
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Dividends Held 


To Be Income in 


Year Received 





Beneficiaries of Estate Held 
Liable Notwithstand in g 
Iliegal Distribution of 
Stock by Executors 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


JOHN B. ForD ET AL. 
v. 

COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Circuit Court of Appeals. Sixth Circuit. 
Nos. 5837-5841. 

Appeals from the Board of Tax Appeals. 
Before Denison, Hicks and HICKENLOOPER, 

Circuit Judges. 


, Opinion of the Court 
July 8, 1931 


Denison, Circuit Judge.—By the will of 
Edward Ford, who died in June, 1920, his 
estate, which consisted mostly of stocks, 
was to be distributed in kind as far as 
possible and equally among five benefici- 
aries. In December, 1920, the executors 
distributed about one-half of the estate, 
and these petitioners received thereon 
stocks of the inventory value of some $4,- 
000,000. Certificates were duly transferred 
so that the legal title passed; and, in 
1922, the petitioners received dividends on 
these stocks amounting to about $570,000. 
The question is whether these dividends 
should be considered taxable income for 
that year. Taxes based thereon were as- 
sessed by the Commissioner, and on ap- 
peal the Board upheld him. 

By the law of Ohio, the distribution 
was premature. The indebtedness at the 
time exceeded the cash in the hands of 
the executor, and the partial distribution 
could be made only if permitted by the 
order of the Probate Court. There was 
no such order. In 1926, the Probate Court 


observed this irregularity, and acting ap- | 


parently upon its own motion, under- 
took to set the distribution aside. It was 
ordered that this distribution was “with- 
out authority, illegal and of no effect.” 


Order of Court 


It was further ordered that the dis- | 
tributees “account to said executors for 
the principal and the income of said 
stock from the date of distribution until 
Dec. 31, 1922.” It was further ordered 
that the executors might make a redis- 
tribution of the same stock to the same 
persons “as of Dec. 31, 1922,” and that 
the distributees be chargeable with inter- 
est on what they had received up to that 
date. Accordingly, entries were made on 
the executors’ books, charging against the 
petitioners this total income of 1921 and 
1922, with interest to Dec. 31, and at the 
same time the petitioners were charged 


with the principal value of the stocks,; 


which same principal value was credited 
back to them as of Jan. 1, 1923—these 
entries all having in fact been made after 
the order of April, 1926. By the final ac- 
count of the executors allowed in 1928, 
it appeared that they stood charged, as 
debtors to the estate, with the total in- 
come for these two years, as if the same | 
were then in their hands. 

In fact, the petitioners who received the 
1921 and 1922 dividends never paid back 
any part thereof, and the income taxes 
for both years, based on the receipt of 
these dividends, were paid by the peti- 
tioners. 
against the Collector to recover the 1921 
payment; and the District Court held 


that the taxes had been unlawfully as- | 


sessed, the plaintiff had judgment, and 
the Commissioner, in effect, repaid this 
1921 tax to all the petitioners. 


Title to Stock 


We think these 1922 dividends were tax- 
able income received by the petitioners 
during that year. Certainly they then 
had complete legal title to the stock and 
to the dividends. If taxes regularly as- 
sessed could be invalidated, an indefinite 


number of years later, by a consent judg- | 


ment purporting to vacate the title of 


the taxpayer to the fund he had reported | 


as income, the necessary system of tax 
collection would be much impaired. The 
true normal criterion to be applied in this 


class of case is the actual receipt and re- | 
in question of | 


tention during the year 


what was then considered to be income— | 


not whether the taxpayer exposed him- 
self to possible personal liability. 

If it were to be conceded that a tax- 
payer who, before making his return, or 
perhaps even later, discovers that what 
he thought was income was improperly 
paid to him, and who must and does re- 
turn it, should be relieved from the tax, 
the concession does not reach a case where 
the flaw in his title is only a claim of 
defect, until at a later timé it is estab- 
lished, one way or the other, by a court 
judgment. 

In that respect, the case is within the 
rule applied by the Supreme Court in Bur- 
nett v. Sanford Co., 282 U. S., 365, and 
by this Court in Board v. Commissioner, 
decided June 11, 1931. 
concession reach a case where the tax- 
payer did not repay or give up the in- 
come, but only permitted it to be charged 
against himself as a matter of bookkeep- 
ing, knowing that his counter equities 
were such that the charge against him 
would be uncollectible. 


Liability for Tax 


Even if the order of the Probate Court 
should be taken as so far in rem as to 
bind everyone regarding the invalidity 
of the stock distribution, petitioners could 
not prevail. The’ stock distribution 
plainly was not void; the transfer of the 
legal title could not have been void; we 
interpret the Probate Court order only as 
one which found the transaction voidable, 
and so set it aside. It then became the 
duty of the parties to restore the status 


quo, and the dividends which the peti- | 
tioners had received became a debt from | 


them to the executors. 


Even though then, in a sense, they lost | 


legal title to the dividend fund, and even 
though this loss could be carried back by 
relation four years, still they always had 
the equitable title. If in 1922 the legal 
title was one they held in trust for the 


executors, yet this equitable title of the| 
executors was in turn held in trust for the) 
We can not deduce from); 


distributees. 
such a situation non-liability for the in- 
come tax. 

The judgment of the District Court as 


to the 1921 tax is not an estoppel in this | 


proceeding. Considering that suit as one 
in behalf of all the petitioners, yet the 
defendant was the collector individually, 
and the subject matter involved was the 
1921 tax. 

The order of the Board of Tax Appeals 
should be affirmed. 


Japanese Textbooks Held 
Entitled to Free Entry 


NEw York, N. Y., July 22.—Sustaiffling 
&@ protest of the Aoki Taiseido Book Com- 
pany, of San Francisco, the United States 
Customs Court reaches the conclusion 
that text-books, printed in the Japanese 
language for the use of children in the 
schools, should have been permitted free 
entry through the customs under para- 
graph 1529, Act of 1922, as books printed 
in a language other than English. Pre- 
siding Judge Fischer writes the opinion 
in this case, setting aside as improper 
an assessment by the collector. ‘(Protest 
480212-G-42955.) 


Milk of Magnesia in Package 
| Not a ‘Proprietary Medicine’ 


Later one of them brought suit | 


Neither would the | 
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| Sale 


| Pharmacist Prohibited by State Law | 





St. Paut, MINN. 
STaTE OF MINNESOTA 


Vv. 
F. W. Woo_wortH COMPANY. 
Minnesota Supreme Court. 
No. 28452. 
Appeal from the Municipal Court of Hen- 
nepin County. 
Net M. Cronin, City Attorney, and Pat- 
MER B. Rasmussen for respondent; 
Ware & Mutrin for appellant. 


Opinion of the Court 
July 17, 1931 


OLsEeNn, J.—Appeal by defendant from a 
| judgment of the municipal court of the 
| city of Minneapolis finding it guilty of 
}a violation of section 5814, G. S. 1923, by 
|selling at its retail store in said city a 
|bottle of medicine, without having a 
| licensed pharmacist in charge of such 
sales or employed in said store. 

| §ection 5814 is a part of the pharmacy 
law of this State, now sections 5797, 5816, 
inclusive, of G. S. 1923. Section 5805 
defines drugs, medicines and poisons, for 
the purposes of the law, as “all substances 
commonly kept in drug stores and used 
in compounding medicines or sold for 
| medicinal purposes.” It excepts from the 
|law physicians compounding their own 
{prescriptions or furnishing articles to 
their patients, and any exclusively whole- 
| sale business, and provides that an@ 
| dealer whose shop is more than two miles 
|from any drug store may sell commonly 
used medicines or poisons which have been 
}put up for such sale by a registered 
| pharmacist. 

It further provides that the law shall 
/not interfere with the making or vend- 
ing of proprietary medicines, or with the 
|sale by general retail dealers of some 24 
|named substances. 


| Section 5808 contains a general list of 
poisons and provides that no sale thereof 
shall be made without making a record 
thereof in a book kept for that purpose 
| by the seller, stating the name and ad- 
dress of the buyer. 

Section 5813 provides that every pro- 
prietor or manager of a place where drugs 
|are sold shall be responsible for the qual- 
lity of all drugs, chemicals and medicines 


by General Store Without Registered | 


appear that it was prepared according to} 
any pharmacopoeia formula. Each bottle 
was labeled with the trade mark name, in 
which the makers claimed property rights. 
Each bottle bore a British and an Ameri- | 
can proprietary medicine revenue stamp. | 
The court held that the preparation was 
recommended to the public as a proprie- 
tary medicine and was dutiable. An in-| 
teresting discussion of what is a proprie- 
tary medicine is found in State v. Jewett 
Market Co. 209 Ia. 567, 228 N. W. 288. 


Milk of Magnesia Found 
Not Proprietary Medicine | 
We conclude that the milk of magnesia 
here in question was not, a proprietary 
medicine. 
2. Should a harmless household remedy, 
not a proprietary medicine, be held ex- 
cepted from the pharmacy law? The case 





|of State v. Donaldson, 41 Minn. 74, 42 N. 


|sold by him, except proprietary medicines | 


jand other articles sold in the original 
packages of the manufacturers. 

| Section 5814 provides: “No persons, not 
a registered pharmacist or a dealer em- 
| ploying and keeping such a pharmacist in 


| active charge of his place of business shall | 


| retail, compound or dispense drugs, medi- 
|cines, or poisons, or keep or conduct a 
place for retailing, compounding or dis- 
pensing drugs, medicines, or poisons.” 


Label Contained Note 
Of Medical Directions 


1. Defendant corporation operates a 
retail general store in the city of Minne- 
apolis. It has no licensed pharmacist em- 
ployed or in charge of sales of drugs or 
medicinies. It kept in stock and sold a 
preparation known as milk of magnesia. 
The preparation was manufactured by 
Sykes-Rigney Company of Philadelphia. 
It was sold in the original four-ounce 
bottles in which it came from the manu- 
facturer. 

Each bottle was closed by a sealing cap 
and had upon it a label on which appeared 
in large letters the words “Milk of Mag- 
nesia” followed by the initials “U. S. P.,” 
indicating that it was prepared in accord- 
ance with the formula contained in the 
; United States Pharmacopoeia, a standard 
work giving the formulas and ingredients 
of drugs and medicines. The label fur- 
ther contained general directions for use 
of the medicine, and had the name of the 
manufacturer at the bottom thereof. 


The evidence showed that milk of mag- 
nesia is a medicine and used generally in- 
ternally to correct over-acidity of the 
stomach and bowels, and as a laxative. 
It is used also as a mouth wash, and 
sometimes as a lotion for the face. It is 
used only for medicinal or hygienic pur- 
poses. It is made and distributed by 
many manufacturers of drugs and medi- 
| cines. 

It is frequently prescribed by physicians, 
either on written prescription or by oral 
direction. It is also frequently called for 
}and sold to people without a doctor's 
{prescription or direction. It is not poison- 
ous, and, when properly prepared, is a 
harmless household remedy. There is no 
secret about its manufacture or ingredi- 
ents. 


Defendant contends that the prepara- 
tion was a proprietary medicine, or should 
| be so considered. One of the manufac- 
turers testified that, in his opinion, their 
process of manufacturing was distinctive 
from the process generally used; that they 
used a special machine and process, which 
was a trade secret; that they used a few 
more grains of magnesium hydrate than 
the minimum required by the U. S. P. 
formula; and that their product was purer 
than the ordinary milk of magnesia. 


Finds No Kvidence 
To Support Claims 


We find nothing in this evidence to 
show that the preparation was a proprie- 
tary medicine. It had no distinctive name. 
It was labeled as a U. S. P. preparation 
and came well within the formula con- 
tained in that treatise. Any manufacturer 
could make exactly the same preparation 
under the U. S. P. formula. 


No distinction is pointed out between 
this and other milk of magnesia generally 
; sold, except the very general statements 
of this witness. We may hazard the ob- 
servation that the other manufacturers 
would make, in general terms, the same or 
similar claims for their products. 

Defendant relies on the case of Fergu- 
son v. Arthur, 117 U. S. 482, 29 L. ed. 979. 
That case arose under the customs laws 
of the United States. The law povided 
|that medicinal preparations and com- 
pounds recommended to the public “as 
proprietary medicines, or prepared accord- 


| diseases affecting the human or animal 
body, should pay a duty of 50 per cent ad 
valorem. 

The question was whether a prepara- 
tion imported from England, known as 
“Henry's Calcined Magnesia” was a prepa- 
ration so recommended to the public. The 
court quoted the dictionary definitions of 
“proprietary” as follows: 
ownership; as, proprietary rights; belong- 
ing or pertaining to a proprietor; relating 
to a certain owner or proprietor.” ‘“Pro- 
prietor” is defined as “one who has the 
legal right or exclusive title to anything 
* * *. an owner.” The preparation was 
distributed and sold as “Henry's Calcined 
Magnesia.” 


Characteristics Differ 
From Ordinary Magnesia 


The name was a trade mark. The prepa- 





ing to some private fomula or secret art | 
as remedies or specifics for any disease or 


“Belonging to! 


| harmful 


| thews, 197 N. Y. 353, 90 N. E. 966, decides | 








|of cases already cited. 
ration had been made and distributed by | tained if it has any reasonable tendency 


|Sale of Hydrogen 


| hydrogen peroxide. That article was found | 


| State v. 


W. 781, holds the contrary. The beef, iron 
and wine preparation there considered, as 
shown in the statement of facts, was pre- 
pared by a skilled manufacturer of medi- 
cines. | 

It was not a drug or poison, was wholly 
harmless, was in very extensive use as a} 
medicine, and commonly purchased and 
used independent of any physician's pre- 
scription or order. It was clearly a harm- 
less household remedy, but not a patent or 
proprietary medicine. The court held that 
it came within the law and that its sale 
was restricted to pharmacists or dealers 
having a pharmacist in charge. 


The Donaldson case has been cited with 
approval in later decisions of this court.' 
We are aware that the case has been cited 
and the reasoning therein quoted to sus- 
tain decisions both for and against the 
effect and validity of pharmacy laws, simi- 
lar to our own, in a number of States, but 
we think there can be no fair doubt as to 
what that case holds on the question now 
being considered. 


Liability for Drugs Sold | 
In Original Packages | 


Stress is laid upon the provisions of 
section 5813, excepting druggists from lia- 
bility for the quality of drugs and medi- | 
cines sold in original packages of the 
manufacturers. This milk of magnesia 
was so sold. But the examination of the 
quality of medicines sold is not the sole 
purpose of having a pharmacist in charge. 

Many poisonous drugs and medicines 
may be sold in original packages. The 
pharmacist knows what drugs are poison- | 
ous. He is required to keep a record of 
sales of numerous poisonous preparations. 

If attentive to his duties, he will in some 
degree guard against mistakes and misuse 
He must in the first instance determine 
whetner an article called for is a poison 
requiring registry of the sale. He should 
know whether an article sold is a standard 
preparation made according to the U. S. P. 
formula, or an adulterated and harmful 
preparation. 

If he knowingly sells an adulterated and | 
preparation, we do not believe 
he would be protected by the fact that it 
was sold in the original package. As said 
in State v. Zotalis, 172 Minn. 132, 214 N. W. 
766, “the pharmacist knows where to pro- 
cure a pure and genuine article.” It is| 
there also stated that the fact that no 
technical skill is required in selling a 
crug or medicine in an original package | 
does not prove the law invalid. 

What was there sold was aspirin tablets | 
in an original package. The court held} 
that it was a drug or medicine within | 
the statute, and therefore, not being a 
proprietary or patent medicine, the law 
restricting sales of drugs, medicines and | 
poisons applied. The case of State v. Mat-| 


this same question in that State. 


Peroxide Is Cited 


The case of State v. Hanchette, 88 Kan. 
864, 129 Pac. 1184, involved a sale of | 


to have no effect as a medicine and to} 
be used only as a cleansing agent, to 
cleanse and sooth the skin. and remove 
impurities from wounds, ulcers, mouth, | 
teeth and ears. It was held not com- 
monly called a medicine and not a medi- 
cine within the meaning of the statute. 


We find no good reason for departing | 
from the Donaldson case, and hold that 
a harmless household remedy, not a pat- 
ent or proprietary medicine, sold and 
used solely or principally as a medicine, 
comes within the pharmacy law restrict- 
ing the sale of drugs, medicines and) 
poisons. 


3. The remaining question is whether | 
the statute is constitutional, or whether 
it is unconstitutional if held to apply to 
harmless household medicines sold in the! 
original packages of the manufacturers. 


Laws not materially different from our 
pharmacy statute have been sustained in 
other States against diverse objections. 
As covering the objections now made, and 
others, the following may be cited: In 
re Gray, 206 Cal. 497; State v. Kumpfert, 
115 La. 950, 40 So. 365; People v. Abraham, 
44 N. Y. S. 1077; State Board vy. Mat- 
thews, 197 N. Y. 353, 90 N. E. 966; People 
v. Roemer, 153 N. Y. S. 323; State v. 
Foutch, 155 Tenn. 476, 295 S. W. 469, 54 | 
A. L. R. 725; State v. Heinemann, 80 Wis. 
253, 49 N. W. 818. 

Cases holding such laws invalid on va-; 
rious grounds are State v. Childs, 32) 
Ariz. 222, 257 Pac. 366, 54 A. L. R. 736; | 
Noel v. People, 187 Ill. 587, 58 N. E. 616; | 
Geest, 118 Neb. 562, 225 N. W. 
709; State v. Wood, 51 S. D. 485, 215 N.| 
W. 487. Of these cases, State v. Childs | 





jis most nearly in point here against the | 


validity of the law. The California court, 
in the case of In re Gray, analyzes the 
Childs case and declines to follow it. 


Constitutionality of Law 
Involved in Various Cases 


The constitutionality of the statute, as X”ight-Campbell Music Co. et al. Docket 


to various points, has been before this | 
court in State v. Donaldson, 41 Minn. 74, 
42 N. W. 781; State v. Hovorka, 100 Minn. 
249, 110 N. W. 870; Minn. State Phar. 
Assoc'n vy. State Board of Pharmacy, 103 
Minn. 21, 114 N. W. 245; and State v. 
Zotalis, 172 Minn. 132, 214 N. W. 766. It| 
has been sustained in each case. 

It is urged that the point that, if held) 
to apply to the sale of harmless medi- | 
cines in original packages, the law is so} 


arbitrary and without any benefit to | 


|public health as to be an unwarranted | 


discrimination and restraint against the | 
general sale of such an article of mer- | 
chandise, has not been decided by our 
prior decisions. 

The question has already been to some | 
extent considered and we need not re-| 
peat. That such a law, as applied to 
harmless medicines sold in original pack- | 
ages, is valid has been held by a number | 
It should be sus- 


the same family for a hundred years. It | or effect to protect public health or wel- | 


was well known to the trade under that| fare. 


name and had a peculiar value and repu- 
tation, under that name, in the market. 


To a large extent that is a ques-| 
tion for the Legislature. We are not pre-| 
pared to say that having a licensed phar- 


It possessed characteristics distinct from | macist in charge of the sale of medicines, 
ordinary calcined magnesia. 


It did not 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 6.) 











CURRENT: LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


BANKRUPTCY—Discharge—Liens—Assignment of wages to become due — 

An employe's assignment of future wages was not enforcible after his discharge 
in bankruptcy proceedings instituted after the assignment, since the assignment 
of wages to be earned in the future did not create a lien on the unearned wages, 
within provisions of the bankruptcy law making the discharge inoperative as to 
liens, but created merely a debt under a contract providing for the creation of a 
lien in the future when wages should be earned, which, like other unsecured debts, 
was discharged by the employe’s bankruptcy before the wages were earned. 


na Small Loan Corporation et al. v. Ottinger; C. C. A. 4, No. 3129, June 17, 


« » 





BANKRUPTCY—Discharge—Injunction against enforcement of discharged debt— 
Jurisdiction of court— 

Where an employe’s debt created by his assignment of future wages was subject 
to discharge in bankruptcy proceedings instituted subsequent to the assignment, 
and where the assignee had its principal office in the district in which the bank- 
ruptcy proceedings were pending, the court had jurisdiction, in the employe’s an- 
cillary suit to enjoin the assignee from interfering with the wages due him and to 
require the assignee to withdraw the assignment order filed with the employer, 
although a motion or petition in the bankruptcy proceeding for such relief would 
also have been proper, and although the employe could have pleaded the discharge 
asa defense in case of a suit or could have sued the employer if he withheld the 
wages, since such remedy was not adequate, inasmuch as its assertion would in- 
volve trouble, embarrassment, expense and possible loss of employment. 


ae Small Loan Corporation et al. v. Ottinger; C. C. A. 4, No. 3129, June 17, 
od. 


CENSUS—Time of taking effect—Change in classification of county as result of 
census—Effective date of increase of county court clerk’s salary— 

The increase in salary to which a county court clerk of a county of Tennessee 
became entitled as the result of an increase in the population of the county, as 
shown by the Federal Census of 1930, making the county a county of the first 
class instead of a county of the second class, became effective as of April 1, 1930, 
and not as of the subsequent date of the announcement of the population of the 
county, since the effective date of the census was April 1 under Federal statutes 
providing for the taking of the census as of such date, notwithstanding other pro- 
visions of the statutes giving the Director of the Census three years in which to 
oe his report, and authorizing him to make preliminary reports from time 
o time. 


Underwood et al v. Hickman, Judge, et al.; Tenn. Sup. Ct., July 1, 1931. 





FIDELITY BONDS—Surety as principal’s creditor prior to payment of loss—Right 
to attack principal's conveyance to wife—Validity of conveyance as to surety— 
The surety on a postmaster’s fidelity bond to the United States Government 
could attack, as fraudulent, a conveyance by the postmaster to his wife made after 
the execution of the bond but before the surety's payment to the Government of the 
loss it had sustained by reason of a shortage in the post-office funds, since the 
surety became a creditor of the postmaster, as to whom the postmaster could not 
make a fraudulent conveyance, at the time of the taking effect of the bond and 
not at the time of the payment of the Government’s loss, inasmuch as the bond 
created an implied obligation on the part of the postmaster to indemnify the 
surety for any payment it might be required to make under the bond; the con- 
veyance, having been made prior to the taking effect of the Uniform Fraudulent 
Conveyance Act, in good faith, without intent to defraud, at a time when the post- 
master had no other creditors, solely in settlement of a family controversy, was 
not void as to the surety as a creditor, although it left the postmaster insolvent. 
National Surety Co. v. Wittich et al.; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28484, July 10, 1931. 


MASTER AND SERVANT—Employment 
Validity—Restraint of trade— 

Restrictive covenants constituting provisions of the contract of employment of 
an aluminum ware salesman, by which the salesman agreed that he would not, 
for a period of one year immediately after the termination of his employment, 
sell or attempt to sell aluminum ware, either directly or indirectly, either for him- 
self or for any other person in any city or community in which he shall have op- 
erated or within a radius of 100 miles thereof, and that he would not, during such 
period, engage in a business similar to that of the employer anywhere within the 
territorial limits of the United States, were void and unenforcible because in 
restraint of trade, where no trade secrets were disclosed, and no confidential in- 
formation was furnished to the salesman, and no good will was lodged in the hands 
of the salesman or taken by him from the employer, since such restrictive covenants, 
to be unenforcible, must be reasonable, must not involve public interests and must 
be necessary to the protection of, anti must be incidental to, the employer's contract 
rights. 
se Maid Cook-Ware Corporation v. Hamil et al.; C. C. A. 5, No. 6209, June 

, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


DRUGGISTS—Statutory regulations—Sale at general store of milk of magnesia 
in manufacturer’s package—Proprietary medicine—Constitutionality of statutes— 

Milk of magnesia which was sold at a general store in the original package of 
the manufacturer, in bottles sealed by the manufacturer, and which was prepared 
in accordance with the formula contained in the United States Pharmacopoeia, 
and was labeled on the bottle as a “U. S. P.” preparation, was a “medicine” within 
the meaning of the Minnesota pharmacy law, prohibiting the sale of medicine in a 
place of business in which a registered pharmacist is not employed or in which 
such a pharmacist is not in active charge of the business; it was not a “proprietary 
medicine,” within an exception created by such act, notwithstanding the testimony 
of one of the manufacturers that, in his opinion, the process by which they manu- 
factured such milk of magnesia was distinctive from the process generally used 
and constituted a trade secret; such law, so construed to apply to the sale of a 
medicine which is harmless and in general use as a household remedy and which 
is sold in the original package of the manufacturer, is not unconstitutional on the 
ground that it is arbitrary, unwarranted and without any benefit to public health 
or welfare, and is an unlawful and unreasonable discrimination and restraint on 
the sale of an article of mefchandise——Minnesota v. F. W. Woolworth Company. 
(Minn. Sup. Ct..—6 U. S. Daily, 1188, July 23, 1931. 





contracts—Restrictive covenants— 








Trade Marks 


TRADE MARKS—Interference—Estoppel— 

While M application for registration was pending E opposed it, relying on use on 
several goods and its officer testifying that it had no use on other goods; opposi- 
tion was dismissed on ground goods were different; after M registration issued E 
filed application for registration on other goods and intefference was declared; but 
E was charged with duty of presenting all grounds possible in opposition and is 
now estopped from proceeding with interference which is dissolved as to M.— 
Apex Soap and Sanitary Corp. v. Apex Electrical Mfg. Co. v. Apex Motor Fuel Co. 
(Comr. Pats.).—6 U. S. Daily, 1188, July 23, 1931. 





TRADE MARKS—Interference—Estoppel—Class of goods— 

Interference between trade-mark application of S Co., application of E Co. 
and registration of M Co.; M Co. application was passed for registration over prior 
registration of C Co., of which S Co. is successor, on ground that goods were dif- 
ferent; since 5 Co. did not oppose or petition to cancel M Co. mark, the goods 
of M Co., dry cleaners, are held different from goods of S Co. and C Co., soap 
and soap powders; it appeared that M Co. had procured cancellation of C Co. 
registration by publication and default, but it did not appear whether S Co. had 
actual notice of cancellation; interference dissolved as to M Co. on its motion.— 
Apex Soap and Sanitary Corp. v. Apex Electrical Mfg. Co. v. Apex Motor Fuel Co. 
(Comr. Pats.) —6 U. S. Daily, 1188, July 23, 1931. 





Federal Taxation 


ESTATES AND TRUSTS—Dividends—Accounting—Tax period— 

Where the executors of an estate, in 1920, distributed certain shares of stock 
among five beneficiaries, the dividends received by the beneficiaris on such stock 
in 1922 were taxable to them for that year, although an order of the probate 
court was entered later which held that the stock was illegally distributed in 1920 
and should be accounted for by the beneficiaries to the estate until Dec. 31, 1922.— 
Ford v. Commissioner. (C. C. A. 6.)\—6 U. S. Daily, 1188, July 23, 1931. 


Decisions in Federal Taxation Cases 


Announced by Board of Tax A ppeals 


Promulgated July 22 Revenue Act of 1928 before Jan. 1, 


1929, it is held that the effect of such 
waiver under Section 506 of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1928 is to remove the bar 
laid down by the Revenue Act of 1928 
and permit subsequent collection, 
within the time as extended by the 
waiver. F. A. Gillespie, 20 B. T. A. 
1068 followed. 

Parador Land & Transport 
Docket No. 40211. 

1. Basis of Cost: Where partners sell 
the assets of a partnership to a cor- 
poration and receive in payment 
therefor the common stock of the cor- 
poration and are immediately in con- 
trol of more than 80 per cefft of all 
the outstanding voting stock of such 
corportaion, and there was no pre- 
ferred stock outstanding at that time, 
the basis of cost of such assets to the 
corporation in determining the profit 
on a subsequent sale of such assets, 
is their cost to the partnership from 
which the purchase was made. 

2. Respondent's determination on 
amount of depreciation sustained for 
lack of any evidence to show that tax- 
payer sustained any greater amount 
of depreciation than that which re- 
spondent has allowed. 


Nos, 35326, 36934, 37943 and 41944, 


1. A waiver entered into between 
the parties after the period of limita- 
tion had expired and subsequently to 
the passage of the Revenue Act of 
1926 and prior to the Revenue Act of 
1928, is ineffective, since section 1106 | 
of that Act extinguished both the right | 
and the remedy Steiner Manufactur- 
ing Co., 18 B. T. A. 470; United States 
Refractories Corporation, 23 B. T. A. 
872 followed. 

2. Where taxes were assessed before 
June 2, 1924, claims in abatement filed, 
collection stayed and payment of part 
of the amount assessed made within 
one year after the Revenue Act of 
1928 was enacted, held, that section 
611 of the Revenue Act of 1928 bars 
the recovery by the taxpayer of the 
amount so paid. Graham v. Goodcell, 
51 S. Ct. 186. 

3. Where the period for collection of 
unpaid taxes for the fiscal year 1920 
and the period ending Dec. 31, 1920, 
which had been timely assessed ex- 
pired while the Revenue Act of 1926 
was in effect, and a waiver further 
extending the time for collection was 
executed after the enactment of the 
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Rights to Different Uses of Mark 


‘Apex’ Are Given Consideration 





Dry Cleaning Agents Held to Be Goods of 
Different Descriptive Properties From 
Soaps and Soap Powders 





Apex Soap AND SANITARY CORPORATION 
v 


| cluded in this interfere 
| Motor Fuel Company merely by reason 


nce with the Apex 


Apex ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING CompPpaNy | of the view of the examiner that its right 


Vv. 
Apex Motor FuEL Company. 
Commissioner of Patents. 
Appeal on motion. 


|to the registration of its mark for 
j}and washing powders was involved. 


gaps 


In view of the opposition proceedings 
and the allowance of registration to the 


/Trade mark interference No. 1846, be-| Apex Motor Fuel Company over that of 


tween application filed March 4, 1930.|the Cafico Chemical Company, it is held 


Serial No. 296795, application filed April | 


5, 1929, Serial No. 281870; and registra- | to ¢ 


tion No. 269502 issued April 8, 1930, on | 
application filed March 18, 1926. | 
M. S. Meem and James Atkins for Apex 
Soap and Sanitary Corporation; SMITH 
& Freeman for Apex Electrical Manu- 
facturing Company; CHEEVER, Cox & 
Moore for Apex Motor Fuel Company. 
Commissioner's Opinion 
July 1, 1931 
Krnnan, First Assistant Commissioner.— 
The party Apex Electrical Manuiacturing 
Company and the party Apex Soap and 
Sanitary Corporation have respectively 
appealed from the decision of the Ex- 
aminer of Trade Marks granting the mo- 
tion of Apex Motor Fuel Company to dis- 


solve the interference as to the moving | 


| party. 
| The Apex Motor Fuel Company ob- 
tained registration April 8, 1930, No. 


| party on several grounds. 


| 269502 of the notation “Apex” as a trade 


mark for a dry cleaner. The Apex Elec- 
trical Manufacturing Company has ap- 
plied for registration of the same notation 
“Apex” as a trade mark for soaps and 
washing powders. r 
Sanitary Corporation applied for regis- 
tration of the notation “Apex” as a trade 
mark for soaps and soap powders. 

An interference having been, on Nov. 
7, 1930, declared between all three of 


these parties, a motion was filed by the | 
| registrant, Apex Motor Fuel Company, to 


dissolveghe interference as to the moving 
One ground 
is that there is no interference in fact 
between the moving party’s trade mark 


| when used on its particular goods and the | 


| 








Company. | 


| facts in its possession warranted, 


same mark when used by the other parties 
on their respective goods. 

In support of this ground it is stated 
that the moving party’s trade mark was 
passed for registration over a prior regis- 
tration of the same mark No. 158911 to 
Cafico Chemical Company for soap and 
soap powders. The contention is made 


|that the Office having rendered a ruling 


that the applicant’s goods and those dis- 
closed in this prior registration were goods 
possessing different descriptive properties 
it should not now reach a different con- 
clusion as it would appear to have done 
in setting up the interference between 
the moving party and the other parties. 

A second ground urged by the moving 
party is based upon the record in oppo- 
sition No. 8289 wherein the Apex Electrical 
Manufacturing Company unsuccessfully 
opposed the registration 
tained by the Apex Motor Fuel Company. 
A review of that opposition proceeding 
discloses that when the moving party's 
application for registration had been 


thereafter ob-! 


the interference should be dissolved as 
he Apex Motor Fuel Company. 


The Apex Soap and Sanitary Corpora- 


| tion, which has appealed from the de- 


cision of the examiner of trade marks 
dissolving the interference as to the Apex 
Motor Fuel Company, urges that soaps 
and drv cleaners are goods of the same 
descriptive properties and in consequence 
the interference should be continued as 


}to all three parties. 


In view of the history of the grant of 
the registration to the Apex Motor Fuel 
Company over the registration of the 
Cafico Chemical Company and the failure 
of the Apex Soap and Sanitary Corpora- 
tion, which claims to be the successor in 
business of the Cafico Chemical Company, 
to file opposition to the registration of the 
Apex Motor Fuel Company or to file can~ 
cellation proceedings, it is thought proper 
to adhere to the previous holding of the 
examiner, made in allewing the registra- 
tion to the Apex Motor Fuel Company, 
that soap and soap powder are goods of 
different descriptive properties from dry 


+ cleaners. 
The Apex Soap and | °° sire 


Prior Adoption Given 


As Basis for Cancellation 


It is to be noted that the registration 
No. 158911 issued Sept. 19, 1922, to the 
Cafico Chemical Company, Inc., has been 
cancelled on petition of the Apex Elec- 
trical Manufacturing Company, cancella- 
tion No. 1849. The record of the cancella- 
tion proceedings shows that the petition 
was filed Aug. 31, 1928, signed by C. C. 
Frantz as president of the petitioner com< 
pany. The petitioner alleged as a basis 
for the cancellation prior adoption and 
use of the trade mark “Apex” upon 
“cleaners.” A statement of the grounds 
upon which the petition for cancellation 
was based and a duplicate specimen of 
the mark relied upon by the petitioner 
were forwarded by registered mail Sept. 
25, 1928, to Victor Building, Washington, 
D. C., the address of the attorney, for 
forwarding to the Cafico Chemical Com- 


| pany, Inc., of 154 Pearl Street, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 

The communication was returned unde< 
livered and the attorney, Victor J. Evans, 
reported to this office that a letter ad- 
dressed to the company at 154 Pearl 
Street, Pittsburgh, had been returned. 
Thereafter a notice of cancellation was 


| published in the Official Gazette for three 


consecutive weeks 
November, 1928. 
No response to such publication having 


during October and 


| been received, the petition for cancellation 


passed for publication the Apex Electrical | 


Manufacturing Company filed opposition 
alleging prior adoption and use of the 
Same mark upon cleaners, washers, and 
laundry machinery. 


Priority in Use 
Of Name Discussed 


Proofs were taken and it was held by 
the Examiner of Interferences in a deci- 
sion rendered May 9, 1929, that the proofs 
show the opposer had for a number of 
years prior to any date claimed by the ap- 
plicant, Apex Motor Fuel Company, used 
the word “Apex” as a mark for washing 
machines, clothes and dish washing ma- 
chines, ironing machines, and clothes 
pressing machines, and more recently in 
connection with grinding machines, buf- 
fing machines, electric drills, air cooling 
fans, exhaust fans, ventilators, and ven- 
tilating equipment. 

It was held that those goods “obviously 
do not possess the same descriptive prop- 
erties as the goods of the applicant.” It 


|was further held with regard to certain 


testimony as to some incidental selling by 
the opposer of dry cleaners that the trade 
mark was never affixed to any such goods. 
The opposition was dismissed and on ap- 
peal to the Commissioner the decision of 
the Examiner of Interferd&ces was af- 
firmed. No further appeal was taken and 
that finding became final. 

The opposer in this previous proceed- 
ing has now filed its application on April 
5, 1929, for registration of this same trade 
mark and alleges use of it upon soaps and 
washing powders by itself or its predeces- 
sors since July 3, 1918. This is set forth 
notwithstanding that in its answer, as op- 
poser, to the motion for further particu- 
lars, it stated under date of March 5, 1928. 
“that all cleaners are mechanical at least 
in part and, therefore devices, wherefore 
opposer has not manufactured or sold any 
cleaner not a mechanical device.” 

In its testimony taken in the opposition, 
the witness Frantz, Qs. 16 to 20, inclusive, 
stated in effect that opposer had used its 
trade mark only on the goods specified 
in his answers and none of these goods 
relate to any cleaner other than a me- 
chanical device. In question 17, the wit- 
ness was asked whether opposer had ap- 
plied the trade mark “to any other goods 
since that time,” and after giving a list of 
mechanical cleaning devices only. he was 
again, question 20, asked “has the mark 
been used on any other goods since 1918,” 
and in reciting the character of goods in 
repl¥ to this question, no cleaner not a 
mechanical device was included. 


Similarity in Goods 


Sold by Companies 

The record in consequence would ap- 
pear to fairly establish that at the date 
the testimony was taken, the Apex Elec- 
trical Manufacturing Company had not 
used the mark upon soaps and washing 
powders. A ruling to this effect is not 
here made, but this reference to the op- 
position record is presented to show that 
the opposer had an opportunity, if the 
to pre- 
sent proof of its use of the mark upon 
soaps and washing powders. The latter 
are goods much more nearly like those 
of the applicant. 

The Apex Electrical Manufacturing 
Company is deemed to have been charged 
with the duty of presenting in the op- 
position proceeding all its reasons for be- 





lieving it would be damaged by the regis- 
tration sought by the Apex Motor Fuel 
Company, and is now estopped from mak- 
ing any claim, as would be the result of a 
continuance of the present intterference 
proceeding, which would jeopardize the 
right of the Apex Motor Fuel Company 
to its registration. 
It is noted that 
| Manufacturing Company did not seek 
| this interference proceeding, protested 
}against being included in it, apparently 
jrelying upon the _ previously expressed 
view of the examiner that there was no 
conflict between soap and the dry cleaner 
|of the Apex Motor Fuel Company, but 
| was forced into the instant proceeding 
by the Examiner of Trade Marks. The 
Apex Electrical Manufacturing Company 
Seems to have acquiesced 


the Apex Electrical 





was granted and, on formal request for 
cancellation by petitioner filed Jan. 4, 1929, 
the registration was cancelled. It is thus 
evident that while the registration of the 


| Cafico Chemical Company had been can- 


celled when registration was finally issued, 
April 8, 1930, to Apex Motor Fuel Com- 
pany, yet at the date of publication in the 


| Official Gazette, July 5, 1927, and the date 


March 11, 1930, of the notice of allowance, 
the registration of the Cafico Chemical 
Company had not been cancelled. 

The decision of the examiner of trade 
marks granting the motion of the Apex 
Motor Fuel Company to dissolve as to it 
is affirmed. 


Suit to Compel Patent 
Grants Is Permitted 


Allowing Equity Action 
Held Constitutional 


Law 


Detroit, Micu., July 22.—The statutory 
provisions, section 4915 of the Revised 
Statutes, giving, in certain cases, to an 
applicant for a patent whose application 
has been refused by the Commissioner 
of Patents a remedy by a suit in equity 
in a district court of the United States, 
has just been held constitutional by Judge 
Simons of the District Court for the East- 
ern District of Michigan. 

Although originally enacted in 1836, the 
validity of the statute was challenged for 
the first time, according to Judge Simon’s 
opinion, in the case in which he has just 
rendered a memorandum opinion. 

Jurisdiction Questioned 

The jurisdiction of the district court 
to entertain a suit under the law by which 
a judgment was sought that the applicant 
was entitled to a patent was challenged 
on the ground that Congress lacked power 
under the judicial article of the Constitu- 
tion to grant such power to the district 
courts. 

Two of the defendants supported their 
contention that the statute was invalid, 
according to the opinion, by the two fol< 
lowing propositions: 

“1. This suit is not a case or contro- 
versy, because not in such form that the 
judicial power is capable of acting upon 
it, since the contentions of all 
parties are not 
for adjudication. 

Scope of Suit 

“2. This suit calls for mere administra- 
tive or advisory or declaratory action.” 

After reviewing decisions of the supreme 
court relative to remedies given in courts 
from decisions of other administrative 
tribunals, Judge Simons concluded that 
section 4915 was constitutional and that 
Congress had power under the Constitu- 
tion to enact it. 

The decision was handed down in the 
case of Cleveland Trust Co. v. Nelson et 
al. It arose out of interference proceed- 
ings in the Patent Office. The Commis- 
sioner of Patents had not been joined as 
a party defendant in the suit at the time 
Judge Simons’ opinion was handed down. 


submitted to the court 





Lubricating Oil in Package 
Free of Alabama Excise Tax 


Montcomery, ALA., July 22. 


Lubricating oil sold in packages and 
used as a househald commodity is not 
subject to the lubricating oil State excise 
tax, it is held in an opinion by Attorney 
General Thomas E. Knight Jr., answering 
an inquiry from Tax Commissioner S. R. 
Butler. 

The section of the State revenue law 
applying, the opinion points out, defines 
lubricating oils as those “commonly used 
jin lubricating or oiling engines, bearings, 
| journals, axles. hubs and other parts of 
machinery.” From this definition, it is 
stated, such oils as sewing machine oil 
and products similar thereto, put up in 
}small bottles or cans and usually used as 
household commodities are not such 
“lubricating oils” as to come within the 
definition of the statute and be liable to 


in being in-|the tax of 2 cents per gallon. 





adverse - 
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Bay State Enacts Provisions of Geneva Treaty 


Nine New General 


Insurance Acts Production aniél 


Massachusetts Bills of 1931 
Are Reviewed by Commis- 
sioner and Rejected Meas- 
ures Are Discussed 


By Merton L. Brown 


Commissioner of Insurance, Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts 


The Massachusetts legislature during its 
session of 1931 enacted nine general acts 
relative to insurance and insurance com- 
panies, other than workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance. 

No general acts affecting fraternal in- 
surance or societies were enacted. 

1, Chapter 62 of the acts of 1931 amends 
the law relative to classification of risks 
by mutual fire insurance companies and 
permits such companies to allocate “man- 
ufacturing or storage risks confined to 
lumber and woodworking only” to a special 
class for the purpose of paying dividends. 

May Hold Proceeds 

2. Chapter 64 of said acts provides that 
foreign life insurance companies may hold 
the proceeds of life insurance policies in 


trust, free from attachment and execu-| 


tion by creditors of the insured or bene- 
ficiary. 

This act is probably declaratory of exist- 
ing law in so far as such trust 
ments, commonly called “spendthrift 
trusts”, are concerned. 

It was apparently felt that the restric- 
tion of the previous statute to domestic 


agree- | 


cation that foreign life companies could | 


not lawfully make such agreements in 
this State. 

3. Chapter 91 of said acts permits fire 
or marine insurance companies to insure 
against loss sustained by a conditional 


vendor or mortgagee of motor vehicles or 


| drugs; 
}except as regards compounds containing 


aircraft arising out of the vendee’s or} 


mortgagor’s default in paying his in- 
Gebtness to the insured in consequence of 
the termination of the vendee’s or mort- 
gagor’s interest in such vehicles or air- 
craft. 

This act authorizes what is commonly, 
although perhaps somewhat inaccurately 
called “confiscation insurance,” and is 
designed to permit an automobile dealer 
or finance corporation interested therein 
to insure its interest against loss if a 
motor vehicle or aircraft 
by Federal or State authorities in conse- 
quence of a use thereof for illegal pur- 
poses, such as v. g. violation of the Fed- 
eral Prohibition Act. 


Act Not Authorized 

It is to be noted that this act does 
not authorize an insurance company to 
insure the purchaser against loss of his 
motor vehicle or aircraft by reason of its 
confiscation for a violation of the law. 

4. Chapter 109 of said acts authorize 
a fire or marine insurance company to 
issue what is styled an “all risk” policy 
covering certain personal property such 
as furs and jewelry, against loss or dam- 
age, however caused. 

5. Chapter 121 repeals the prohibition 
against liability insurance on account of 
loss or damage to the property of an- 
other when caused by rolling stock of a 
railway. 

This prohibition was inserted in the 
law in 1872. There seems to be no rea- 
son why it should have been continued. 
Liability insurance on account of damage 
to property caused by any other vehicle 
is permitted, and the prohibition was re- 
pealed as obsolete. 

6. Chapter 142 of said acts makes a very 
important change in the Compulsory 
Motor Vehicle Liability Insurance Act 
in so far as said act relates to motor 
vehicles operated in Massachusetts by 
nonresidents. 

The original compulsory act required 
that a nonresident registering his motor 
vehicle in Massachusetts procure a ‘““mo- 
tor vehicle liability policy’ in the form 
prescribed by said act from an insurance 
company duly licensed in Massachusetts, 
and, generally speaking, a nonresident 
operating his car in Massachusetts for 
more than 30 days was _ required to 
register it. 

The new law provides that a nonresident 
may operate his car in Massachusetts for 
more than 30 days without its being reg- 
istered and insured under the said com- 
pulsory act, if he secures a permit from 
the registrar and if he has and keeps 
in force a liability insurance policy aif- 
fording substantially the same protection 
and coverage as a “motor vehicle liability 
policy” required by the said act, even 
though the policy is issued by an insur- 
ance company not licensed to do business 
in Massachusetts. 

Surety Business Legal 

7. Chapter 242 of said acts authorizes 
a domestic mutual insurance company 
proposing to transact a surety business 
to segregate not less than $200,000 nor 
more than $500,000 of its net cash surplus 
and set said amount up as a “guaranty 
fund” to qualify it to transact said busi- 
ness. 

The former law required a guaranty 
capital of not less than $200,000 nor more 
than $500,000, divided into shares of $100 
each, the holders thereof being entitled 
to vote at meetings of the company and 
to be represented by one-half of the board 
of directors. 

It was apparently felt that the policy- 
holders of a mutual insurance compaily 
should not be required to surrender part 
control of the company to a group of 
stockholders in order to transact a surety 
business. 

The act applies only to domestic mutual 
companies having a net cash surplus of 
at least $2,000,000 and it is optional with 
a@ company whether it will capitalize its 
surplus under the act or raise a guaranty 
capital under the prior law which con- 
tinues in force. 

8. Chapter 286 of said acts makes an 
important change in the laws governing 
the investments of domestic life insurance 
companies. 


Investment Prohibited 

The law since 1907 has apparently pro- 
hibited such companies from investing any 
of their funds in bank stocks. 

This act permits them to invest any of 
their funds, other than three-quarters of 
their reserve, in the capital stock of a trust 
company incorporated in Massachusetts or 
of a national bank imcorporated under 
Federal law and located in one of the 
New England States, if the bank has paid 
cash dividends of at least 4 per cent for 
each of the preceding five years and if 
it has a surplus equal at least to 50 per 
cent of its capital stock. The act limits 
the amount that such an insurance com- 
pany may invest in the stock of any one 
such bank to 2 per cent of the insurance 
company’s reserve, and the amount which 
it may so invest in more than one such 
bank to 2%4 per cent of the insurance com- 
pany’s reserve. 

It was apparently felt that since other 
insurance companies and savings banks 
are permitted to invest in such stocks, 
there is no valid reason for continuing 
the prohibition against the domestic life 
companies. 

9. Chapter 290 of said acts increases 
the amount which a domestic insurance 


company may pay as a pension to its em- | of 4 to 26. 


is confiscated | cluded in group I to any country or ter- 


life insurance companies raised an impli- | Provisions of articles six and seven in so 


jtions from that High Contracting Party 


For Regulation of Narcotics 





trolled by Recently Adopted Convention 








ROVISIONS for the international control of the distribution and manufacture 


of narcotic drugs are embodied in the treaty signed for this purpose at Geneva 
recen}'y by the representatives of this country and of other nations. (The first 
sectioir of the treaty was published in full text in the issue of July 22.) The next 
section, as made public by the State Department, follows in full text: 


Ch > planations g en or required in accord- 
Napter V cc with the preceding paragraph and 

Control any observations which the Board may 
ARTICLE XIII 


desire to make in respett of any such ex- 
(1a) The high contracting parties shall 


planation or request for an explanation. 

The Permanent Central Board shall take 
apply to all the drugs in group I the pro-| 
visions of the Geneva Convention which 


all necessary measures to ensure that the 

Statistics and other information which it 

are thereby applied to substances speci-! receives under this convention shall not 

fied in its fourth article (or provisions in| be made public in such a manner as to 

conformity therewith); the high contract-| facilitate the operations of speculators or 

ing parties shall also apply these provi-|injure the legitimate commerce of any 

sions to preparations made from morphine | high contracting party. 

and cocaine and covered by article four of S 

the Geneva Convention and to all other Chapter VI 

preparations made from the other drugs ae ne eeihae 

in group I except such preparations as Administrative Provisions 

may be exempted from the provisions of ARTICLE XV 

the Geneva Convention under its eighth The High Contracting Parties shall take 

article. ell necessary legislative or other measures 
(B) The high contracting parties shall|in order to give effect within their terri- 

treat solutions or dilutions of morphine | tories to the provisions of this convention. 

or cocaine or their salts in an inert sub- The High Contracting Parties shall it 

stance liquid or solid which contain O|they have not already done so create a 

point two per cent or less of morphine ‘special administration for the purpose of: 

or O point one per cent or less of cocaine (A) Applying the provisions of the pres- 

in the same way as preparations contain- ent convention. P 


ing more than these percentages. (B) Regulating. supervisi sy 

(2) The high contracting parties shall trolling the Peet in the aa and con 
apply to the drugs which are or may be (C) Organizing the c eee , 

; Me anizing ampaign against 

included in group 11 the following provi- arug eiician by taking an cnetul saps 


sions of the Geneva Convention (or provi- 
ii. oan ; tc prevent its development and to suppress 
sions in conformity therewith): (A) The the illicit traffic. 


ARTICLE XVI 

1) Each High Contracting Party shall 
exercise a strict supervision over: 

(A) The amounts of raw material and 
manufactured drugs in the possession of 
each manufacturer for the purpose of the 
manufacture or conversion of any of the 
arugs or otherwise; 

(‘B) The quantities of the drugs or 
preparations containing the drugs pro- 
auced; 

(C) The disposal’ of the drugs and 
prepartions so produced with especial ref- 
erence to deliveries from the factories. 

(2) No High Contracting Party shall 
allow the accumulation in the possession 
of any manufacturer of quantities of raw 
materials in excess of those required for 
the economic conduct of business having 
regard to the prevailing market conditions. 
The amounts of raw material in the pos- 
session of any manufacturer at any one 
time shall not exceed the amounts re- 
cuired by that manufacturer for manu- 
facture during the ensuing six months 
unless the Government after due investi- 
gation considers tHat exceptional condi- 
tions warrant the accumultaion of addi- 
tional amounts but in no case shall the 
total quantities which may be accumu- 
lated exceed one year's supply. 


ARTICLE XVII 


Each High Contracting Party shall re- 
quire each. manufacturer within his ter- 
ritories to submit quarterly reports 
Stating: 

(A) The amount of raw materials and 
of each of the drugs received into the 
factory by such manufacturer and the 
quantities of the drugs or any other 
products whatever produced from each of 
these substances. In reporting the 
;amounts of raw materials so received the 
manufacturer shall state the proportion 
of morphine, cocaine or ecgonine con- 
tained in or producible therefrom as de- 
termined by a method prescribed by the 
government and under conditions consid- 
ered satisfactory by the government; 

(‘B) The quantities of either the raw 
material or the products manufactured 
therefrom which were disposed of during 
the quarter; : 

(C) The quantities remaining in stock 
at the end of the, quarter. 

Each High Contracting Party shall re- 
quire each wholesaler within territories 
to make at the close of each year a re- 
port stating in respect of each of the 
drugs the amount of that drug contained 
in preparations, exported or imported 
during the year for the export or import 
of which authorizations are not required 


ARTICLE XVIII 
High Contracting Party 


a 


far as they relate to the manufacture, im- 
port, export and wholesale trade in those 
(B) the provisions of chapter V 


any of these drugs which are adapted to a 
normal thereapeutic use; (C) the provi- 
sions of paragraphs one ‘(B), (C) and (E) 
and paragraph two of article twenty-two 
provided: 

That the sfatistics of imports and ex- 
ports may be sent annually instead of 
quarterly and, that paragraph one (B) and 
paragraph two of Article XXII shall not 
apply to preparations containing any of 
these drugs. 

ARTICLE XIV 

(1) Any government which has issued 
an authorization for the export of any 
of the drugs which are due or may be in- 


ritory to which neither this Convention 
nor the Geneva Convention applies shall 
immediately notify the Permanent Central 
Board of the issue of the authorization; 
provided, that if the request for export 
amounts to five kilogrammes or more the 
authorization shall not be issued until the 
Government has ascertained from the 
Permanent Central Board that the export 
will not cause the estimates for the im- 
porting country or territory to be ex- 
ceeded. If the Permanent Central Board 
sends a notification that such an excess 
would be caused the Government will 
not authorize the export of any amount 
which would have that effect. 

(2) If it appears from the import and 
export returns made to the Permanent 
Central Board or from the notifications 
made to the Board in pursuance of the 
preceding paragraph that the quantity 
exported or authorized to be exported ,to 
any country or territory exceeds the total 
of the estimates for the country or terri- 
tory as defined in article five with the 
addition of the amounts shown to have 
been exported, the Board shall immedi- 
ately notify the fact to all the high con- 
tracting parties who will not during the 
currency of the year in question authorize 
any new exports to that country or ter- 
ritory except (one) in the event of a sup- 
plementary estimate being furnished for 
that country or territory in respect both of 
any quantity over imported and of the ad- 
ditional quantity required or (two) in ex- 
ceptional cases where the export in the 
opinion of the government of the export- 
ing country is essential in the interests 
of humanity or for the treatment of the 
sick 

(3) The Permanent Central Board shall 
e ch year prepare a statement showing in 
respect of each country or territory for 
the preceding year: 

The estimates in respec 


of each drug; Each under- 


the amount of each drug consumed; the takes that any ®f the drugs in group 1 
amount of each drug manufactured; the, which are seized by him in the illicit 
amount of eacn drug converted; the traffic shall be destroyed or converted into 
amount of each drug imported; the! nonnarcotic substances or appropriated 
amount of each drug exported; the for medical or scientific use either by the 
amount of each drug used for the com- government or under . 


its control when 
these are no longer required for judicial 
Proceedings or other action on the part 
of the authorities of the state. In all 
cases diacetylmorphine shall either be de- 
stroyed or converted. 
ARTICLE XIX 

The High Contracting Parties will re- 
quire that the labels under which any of 
the drugs or preparations containing 
those drugs are offered for sale shall 
show the percentage of the drugs. These 


peunding of preparations, exports of 
which do not require export authorization. 

If such sta.sment indicates that any 
hgh contracting party has or may have 
failed to carry out his obligations under 
th’ convention the Board shall have the 
right to ask for explanations through the 
Sccretary General of the League of Na- 


and the procedure specified in paragraphs 
two-seven of Article 24 of the Geneva 
convention shull appl in any such case. 


The Board shall as soon as possible! labels shall also indicate the name of the 
thereafter publish the statement above “rugs as provided for in the national 
i ntioned together with an account un- legislation. 

less it thinks it unnecessary of any ex- Y 7 

" a siacesdenetemn aes . Chapter VII 

ployes. This act permits a pension not General Provisions 

exceeding three-fourths of the pensioner’s ARTICLE XX 

average salary for the three years preced- (1) Every High Cormtracting Party in 


ing th date cf retirement. 

Th former law fixed a limit of “one- 
half the former yearly salary or wages of 
the employe” with a maximum of $1,000 in 
any case. 

It was apparently felt that the old stat- 
ute passed in 1913 fixed a limit that is 
now too low. 

62 Measures Rejected 

The Legislature rejected 62 insurance 
measures during its 1931 session, of which 
three seem to deserve special mention. 

One of these bills is House Bill 20, which 
sought the incorporation of a quasi- 
public mutual insurance company, known 
as the “Massachusetts State Automobile | 
Insurance Company,” to transact liability 
insurance under the Compulsory Automo- 
bile Liability Insurance Act and to fur- 
nish such insurance “at cost” or “over 
the counter” without any charge for 
agent’s or broker’s commissions. This bill 
was rejected by the committee on insur- 
ance. 

The second of these bills is Senate Bill 
482, which would have repealed the pres- 
ent Compulsory Automobile Liability In- 
surance Act and substituted therefor a 
law based on the so-called “financial re- 
sponsibility” laws of other States. This 
bill was favorably reported by the legis- 


any of those territories any of the drugs 


Number of Deaths in 
Larger in 82 


This Year and Last 


The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that during the four weeks ended 
July 11, 1931, 82 large cities in the United 
States reported 686 deathes from automo- 
bile accidents This number compares 
with 661 deaths during the four wecks 
ended July 12, 1930. Most of these deaths 
were the result of accidents which oc- 
curred within the corporate limits of the 
city, although some accidents occurred 
outside of the city limits. 

For comparison, the number of deaths 
due to automobile accidents within city 
limits is desirable. Such figures are 
available for the four-week period ended 


lative committee on insurance by a vote |J¥l¥, . ee 620 oo 2 1930 20781 
of 8 to 7, but was rejected by the Senate May 16, 1931....686 Sept. 6, 1930....672 
by a vote of 11 to 16. | April 18, 1931....669 Aug. 9, 1930....631 

The third bill is Senate Bill 518, which| Mar. 21, 1931....605 July 12, 1930....661 
would have amended the present com- ee =" eeats+* sae aune i: i a 
pulsory automobile liability insurance] pec’ 27° 1930. | 827 Apr. 19, 1930....627 
law by requiring all policies issued there-| Nov. 29, 1930 809 Mar. 22, 1930....588 


under to contain a $100 deductible clause For the 52-week periods ended July 11, 
making the insured alone liable for all! 1931, and July 12, 1930, the totals for the 
claims for less than $100 and liable up| 82 cities were, respectively, 9,080 and 8,928 
to thet amount for all claims exceeding|These numbers represent identical death 
that sum, and would have further re-|rates—26.0 when carried to only one 
quired that owners of motor vehicles in- | decimal place, the real difference being 
volved in accidents resulting in valid}a decrease of two-tenths of 1 per cent. 

claims against them or persons operating! Nine cities reported no deaths from au- 
their cars with their consent pay addi-|tomobile accidents for the last four weeks 
tional or penalty premium rates. This| while four cities reported no death from 
bill was defeated in the Senate by a vote| automobile accidents for the correspond- 

ling period of 1930, 


Distribution of Drugs Con- 


Commerce Department Compares Fatalities Occurring 





Compensation Law | Compulsory iat 
Is Clarified in Ohio : 
For Insurance of 


Taxis Discussed 


Principle Never Before Settled 


Is Adjudicated in Claim 
For Award 
New York Superintendent | 
Says Increase in Number 


Of Failing Companies Is 


| Co.tumsus, Ouro, July 22. 
A principle of law never before ad- 
Serious Problem 


| judicated in Ohio was decided July 20 by 
New York, N. Y., July 22. 


the Franklin County Court of Comnion 
Pleas in the case of the Lane Construc- 
tion Co., of Cleveland, v. Industrial Com- 
mission, according to a statement issued 

the statement, brought suit to restrain] prevailing conditions in the insurance 
the Industrial Commission from paying|puysiness relating to taxicabs and other 
from the State insurance fund an addi- motor vehicles for hire present serious 
j tional award made in the cases where problems, according to the State Super- 


by the Attorney General, Gilbert Bettman. 
The construction company, according to 
two men died and one was injured in the|intendent of Insurance, George S. Van 


| construction of an_ elevator shaft, the| sonaick, who addressed a group of insur- 
Commission holding that the company] ance executives July 22. The insurance 
had violated a specific requirement of laW/men met at the Department upon the 


in putting up scaffolding of insufficient] request of the Superintendent, who stated | 


| Potential strength. The company alsO/that the meeting was held to review the 
sought to enjoin the Commission from] y:oblems which have arisen and to define | 
collecting the additional premiums, and 


the policy of the Depariment. 


from cancelling its protection under the . , i 
: The number of failures of companies | 


workmen's compensation law, notwith- 


standing the fact that it had not paid the pnecnge ord = — ers as alk “a! 
full amount of the premium, including|¥ears indicates the existe 


i iti , ofec r. Vi aick lared, | 
that i s yy . al| normal defect, Mr. Van Schaick dec | 
ae ae ee ao and pointed out that the 1922 amendment | 


‘ iat ‘ to the Highway Act, requiring taxicabs | 
The court sustained the contention of and motor vehicles to take out insur- 


ee ane ae eee ~ ance, one of the first compulsory ee) 
the claimant is not intere sted in the col- j aaee eee of teat ere = ie ae ne 
lection of the money from the employer, | eae a 
and is, therefore, entitled to have the ee 2 a cunses. rebating and. ae 
same paid from the State insurance fund Competitive abuses, repatme ane 
as soon as the award is made. The court | 20rmal acquisition cost,” he said, = 
also held that the company’s regular pre- combined to make this branch of t e 
: business one of the most difficult prob- 


N é y assess y : 
‘Socios = ae ae lems for the De partment. One particularly 
neither was payable without the other. fraudulent practice is that ot suggesting 
- - a the pending insolvency ot the insurance 
; : carrier in order to settle a claim at a 
is being manufactured or converted at) requced amount. This is one of the most 
the time when this convention comes into | reprehensible practices which come to my 
force or in which he proposes either at 


attention. 

that time or subsequently to authorize 7 ; ‘ “ | 
ersi ie ps is é Y policies to 
such manufacture or conversion shall no- Companies issuing liabilit) eee 7 
tify the Secretary General of the League | OWNers of motor vehicles as ss 
; | law ie » the Department to 
of Nations indicating whether the manu-| !@W_ are certified by the aon to 
facture or conversion is for domestic | b¢ NOt only solvent but responsible. 2 
needs only or also for export, the date | not in agreement with those who say 
on which such manufacture or conversion | that the supervision eS ae 

will begin and the drugs to be manufac- | S0lvency of companies. By en ae si 
tured”or converted as well as the names | common sense interpretation the Legisla- 


“esses 5 5 . ~ | ture meant the superintendent to inves- 
a > a tigate the trustworthiness as well as the 


financial condition ot companies.” 
| (E) The methods and routes used by 


‘ The superintendent cited various rules 
| smugglers and names of ships, if any, in. 
' 


: made for the companies to observe and 
which the drugs have been shipped. said that from time to time others will 


(F) The action taken by the govern-| be promulgated. 
ment in regard to the persons involved 
particularly those possessing aathoriza- | the Geneva Convention in the relations 
tions or licenses, and the penalties im- between the High Contracting Parties 
posed ; bound by at least one of these lattei 

(G) Any other information which would conventions 
assist in the suppression of illicit traffic. | if . — : 

(2) In the ree of the manufacture or ARTICLE XX\V 
conversion of any of the drugs ceasing in If there should arise between the High 
the territory of any High Contracting Contracting Parties a dispuce of any kind 
Party he shall notify the Secretary Gen- relating to the interpretation of applica- 
eral to that effect indicating the place tion ot the present convention and 1 such 
and the date on which such manufacture) dispute can not be satisiactorily settled 
|or conversion has ceased or will cease and, by diplomacy it shall be settled in ac- 
specifying the drugs affected as well as cordance with any applicable agreements 








the names and addresses of persons or; in force between the parties providing 
firms concerned for the settlement of international dis- 
(3) The information furnished under putes. 


this article shall be communicated by the 
Secretary General to the High Contract- 
ing Parties. 


In case there is no such agreement in 
force between the parties, the dispute 
shall be referred to arbitration or judicial 

ARTICLE XXI settlement. In the absence of agreement 

The High Contracting Parties shall com-| on the choice of another tribunal the 
municate to one another through the Sec- | dispute shall, at the request of any one 
retary General of the League of Nations of the parties, be referred to Permanent 
the laws and regulations promulgated in| Court of International Justice, if all the 
order to give effect to the present con- parties to the Protocol of the 16th, Decem- 
vention and shall forward to the Secretary ber, 1920, relating to the statute of that 
General an annual report on the work- court, and if any of the parties to the 
ing of the convention in their territories dispute is not a party to the Protocol 
in accordance with a form drawn up by of the 16th, December, 1920, to an ar- 
the Advisory Committee on Traffic in) bitral tribunal constituted in accordance 
Opium and Other Dangerous Drugs. with The Hague Convention of the 18th, 

ARTICLE XXII October, 1907, for the Pacific Settlement 


The High Contracting Parties shall in- of International Disputes. 
clude in the annual statistics furnished by ARTICLE XXVI 
them to the Permanent Central Board Any High Contracting Party may, at the 
the amounts of any of the drugs used by! time of signature, ratification or accession 
manufacturers and wholesalers for the  qeclare that, in accepting the present con- 
c-mpounding of preparations whether for) yention he does not assume any obliga- 
domestic consumption or for export for tion in respect of all or any of his colonies, 
the export of which export authorizations | protectorates and overseas territories o1 
are not required territories under suzerainty or mandate; 

They shall also include a and the present convention shall not apply 
the returns made by the to any territories named in such declara- 
in pursuance of Article 17 tion. - 

ARTICLE XXIII Any High Contracting Party may give 

(1) The High Contracting Parties will| notice to the Secretary General of tx 
communicate to each other through the League of Nations at any time subse- 
Secretary General of the League of Na- quently that he desires that the conven- 
tions, as soon as possible, particulars of tion shall apply to all or any of his tervi- 
each case of illicit traffic discovered by tories which have been made the subject 
them which may be of importance either| of a declaration under the preceding 
because of the quantities involved or be-| paragraph and the convention shall app); 
cau : of the light thrown on the sources to all the territories named in such notice 
from which drugs are obtained for the, in the same manner as in the case of 
illicit traffic or the methods employed by} a country ratifying or acceding to the 
illicit traffickers. convention. 

(2) The particulars given shall indicate Any High Contracting Party may, a 
| as far as possible: any time after the expiration of the five 
| (A) The kind and quantity of drugs in- | years’ period mentioned in Article thirty- 
| volved. two, declare that he desires that the 
| (B) The origin of the drugs, their marks! present convention shall cease to apply to 
and labels. all or any of his colonies, protectorates 

(C) The points at which the drugs were and overseas territories or territories un- 
diverted into the illicit traffic. }der suzerainty or mandate, and the con- 
| (D) The place from which the drugs | vention shall cease to apply to the terri- 
| were dispatched and the names of ship-| tories named in such declaration as if it 
ping or forwarding agents or consignors, | were a denunciation under the provisions 
the methods of consignment and the name! of Article thirty-two. 
and address of consignees, if known. | The Secretary General shall communi- 

ARTICLE XXIV cate to all the members of the League 
, 'and to the nonmember states mentioned 
The present convention shall in Article twenty-seven, all declaration. 


summary of 
manufacturers 





supple- 


ment The Hague Convention of 1912 and and notices received in virtue of thi 
. article. 
. ARTICLE XXVII 
‘se I > | 
Auto Ac cu ents The present convention, of which the 
French and English texts shall both pb: 


authoritative, shall bear this day’s date 
and shall, until the 31st of December, 1931 
be open for signature on behalf of any 
member of the League of Nations, or of 
any nonmember state which was repre- 
sented at the conference, which drew up 
| this convention, or to which the Council 
of the League of Nations shall lmve com-| 
| municated a copy of the convention for 
| this purpose. 


ARTICLE XXVIII 


The present convention shall be ratified 
The instruments of ratification shall be} 
| transmitted to the Secretary General of | 
the League of Nations, who shall notify | 
their receipt to all members of the League 
and to the nonmember states referred 
to in the preceding article. 


Cities Durin g Month 


in Certain Localities 


July 11, 1931, and for the corresponding 
four-week period of 1930 for all of the | 
82 cities ,the four-week figure in 1931 
being 52% as contrasted with 505 for the 
corresponding four weeks in 1930. 
Considering by four-week periods since 
January, 1929, total deaths from auyto- 
mobile accidents for 82 cities, regardless of 
place of accident, the lowest total (472) ap- 


pears for the four-week period ended | ARTICLE XXIX 
Feb. 23, 1929, and the highest (859) for As from the Ist, January, 1932, the 
the four-week period ended Nov. 2, 1929 | present convention may be acceded io} 


The number of deaths reported for each | 


on behalf of any member of the League 


f 7 Yr , ro ~ © 
sen ae ee periods since Jan. 26,| of Nations or any nonmember state men- 
oo ows | tioned in Article twenty-seven. 

— 2. +ooe + ae cena 38. a .--609| The instruments of accession shall be 
Dec. 28, 1929." 664 Ae an ie aaa transmitted to the Secretary ‘General of 
Nov. 30, 1929... .848 Mar. 23) 1929..|'537| the League of Nations who shall notify 
Nov. 2, 1929....850 Feb. 23. 1929....472' their receipt to all the members of the 
ok. 5, 4 » + 768 Jan. 26, 1929....624) League and to the nonmember states men- 
Aus. 10. ia" ant tioned in that article. 

July 13, 1929... .647 ARTICLE XXX 

For the last four-week period reports The present convention shall come into 
as to whether deaths occurred from au- | force 90 days after the Secretary Gen- 
tomobile accidents within city limits or eral of the League of Nations bas re- 

" , , on ceived the ratifications or accessions of 

outside were received from all of the 82/25 members of the League of Nations 
cities reporting. I. these cities in this |r nonmember states, including any fow | 
four-week period, the total number of of the following: France, Germany, 


United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, Japan, Netherlands, | 
Switzerland, Turkey and United States 
of America. | 


Provided always that the provisions of | 


deaths from automobile accidents was 686 | 


but only 527 of these were due to acci- | 
dents within city limits.—Jssued by the} 


| 


‘Department of Commerce. 
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ANSING, Mich., July 22. 

4 sonnel of the State Public 
Commission was completed 
Wilbur M. Brucker with the 
ment of Edward T. Fitzgerald as the 
fifth member. Mr. Fitzgerald, whose 
home is in Detroit, formerly served as 
secretary to Mayor Marx, the only pub- 
lic office he has heretofore held. 

Born in St. Paul, Minn., he is 42 
years old, and was educated in the 
parochial schools and St. Thomas Col- 
lege at St. Paul. Moving to Detroit in 
1908, he joined the staff of the Detroit 
News, and served in a reportorial ca- 
pacity for five and one-half years 
mostly reporting the happenings at the 
City Hall. 

Mr. Fitzgerald was aboard the liner 
“Tuscania” on a Government mission 
when the troop ship was torpedoed 
Feb 1918, off the coast of Ireland. 


The per- 
Uffiities 
by Gov. 
appoint- 


6, 


than Articles two 
and five shall only be applicable from 
the 1st of January in the first year m 
respect of which estimates are furnished 
in conformity with Articles two to five. 
ARTICLE XXXI 
Ratifications or accessions 
after the date of the coming into force 
of this convention shall take effect as 
from the expiration of the period of 90 
days from the date of their receipt by 
the Secretary General of the League ol 
Nations. 


the convention other 


received 


ARTICLE XXXII 

After the expiration of five years from 
the date of the coming into force of this 
convention the convention may be de- 
nounced by an instrument in writing de- 
posited with the Secretary General of the 
League of Nations. The denunciation if 
received by the Secretary General on or 
before July 1 in any year shall take effect 
on Jan. 1 in the sueceeding year and 
if reecived after July 1 shall take effect 
as if it had been reecived on or before 
July 1 in the succeeding year. Each de- 
nunciation shall operate only as regards 


the member of the League or non- 
member state on whose behalf it has 
been deposited The Secretary General 
shall notify all the members of the 


League and the nonmember states men- 
tioned in article 27 of any denunciation 


al 


received. 
If as a result of simultaneous or suc- 
cessive denunciationg the number of 


members of the League and nonmember 
states bound by the present convention 
is reduced to less than 25 the convention 
shall ce to be in force as from the 
date on which the last of such denuncia- 
tions shall take effect in accordance with 
the provisions of this article 
ARTICLE XXXII 
A request for the revision of the present 


ase 


convention may at any time be made by 


Nations 
this con- 
addressed 
League 


member of the League of 
nonmember state bound by 
by means of a notice 
Secretary General of the 
of Nations. Such notice shall be com- 
municated by the Secreiary General to 
the other members of the League of Na- 
tions or nonmember states bound by this 


any 
or 
vention 
to the 


convention and if endorsed by not less 
than one-third of them the high con- 
tracting parties agree to meet for the 
purpose of revising the convention, 


ARTICLE XXXIV 

The present convention shall be regis- 
tered by the. Secretary General of the 
League of Naftons on the day of its entry 
into force. 

In faith whereof the above mentioned 
plenipotentiaries have signed the present 
convention, 

Done at Geneva July 13, 1931, in a 
ingle copy which shall remain deposited 
in the archives of the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations and certified true 
copies of which shall be delivered to all 
the members of the League and to the 
nonmember states referred to in Article 
XXVII. 

(The text of the final article of the 
treaty with the formal preamble will 
be published in full text in the issue 
of July 24.) 


North Carolina Census 
Shows 645.245 Families 
The whole number of families in North 


Carolina on April 1, 1930, was 645,245, as 
compared with 513,377 in 1920. The num- 


ber of persons per family in 1930 was 
4.9, as compared with 5.0 in 1920. The 
number of families reporting radio sets 


/in 1930 was 72,329, or 11.2 per cent of the 


total—Issued by the Bureau of the 


Census. 


° * 

Packaged Milk of Magnesia 

T . . * 7 

Not ‘Proprietary Medicine 

[Continued from Page 6.) 

even if harmless and sold in original 

packeges, has no reasonable relation to 

public health and can not be of public 
benefit. 

The Legislature might reasonably con- 
clude that restrictions of such sales would | 
be of public benefit as a health regula- 
tion, and we should not invade its prov- 
ince. The well-known rule governing this 
court is that a law should not be declared 
unconstitutional unless its invalidity 
clearly appears, or, aS said in some cases, 
unless it is shown beyond a reasonable 
doubt to be in violation of some consti- 
tutional provision 

It is also our interpretation of the Don- 
aldson and Zotalis cases that they hold 
that, where a preparation is a medicine 
prepared, sold and used solely or prin-| 
cipally as medicine, and is not a patent | 
or proprietary medicine, then its sale 
comes withirf the law and is restricted to 
sales by or under the supervision of a} 
licensed pharmacist; that the fact that | 
it is a harmless or household medicine | 
does not except it from the law; and| 
that, as so applied, these cases hold the 
law valid. 

Judgment affirmed 





| thorized by 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION See Also Pase 8] 7 








ON ote UTILITIES Utility Stock Sale 


Contested Under 
Anti-merger Law 


‘Right of District of Columbia 


Company to Sell Shares 
To A T. & T. Is Involved 


In Test Proceedings 


The right of the Chesapeake & Potomac 


| Telephone Co., which serves the District 
}of Columbia, to sell $5,000,000 of addi- 
| tional capital stock to the American Tele- 
| Phone & Telegraph Co., which previously 


owned all of the former's outstanding 
stock, is to’ be tested in the courts, ac- 
cording to instructions issued by the Dis- 
trict’s Public Utilities Commission to its 


general counsel. 


The local telephone company was au- 
the Commission recently to 
issue an additional $7,000,000 of capital 


| stock, making the company’s total capital- 


ization $20,000,000. The order of the Com- 
mission provided that the sale of the new 
stock “shall conform in all respects to all 
laws and all regulations of the Commis- 
sion.” 


Notification of Sale 


The company subsequently notified the 
Commission that $5,000,000 of the new 
issue had been sold to the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 

The so-called La Follette antimerger law, 
passed by Congress in 1913, provides that 
it shall be unlawful for any foreign public 
utility corporation or for any foreign or 
local holding corporation to own, control, 
hold or vote 20 per cent or more of the 
stock of any public utility in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia without authority from 
Congress. 


Prior to the enactment of this law, how- 
ever, according to the local telephone com- 
pany's notice to the Commission, all of 
the stock of the Chesaveake & Potomac 
Company was owned by the American 
company. 


Violation of Law Denied 


It was claimed by the company that 
the sale of additional stock to the parent 
company was not in violation of the anti- 
merger law, as the relationship between 
the two companies was not changed in 
any manner. The American company 
‘now, as heretofore, owns 100 per cent of 
the local company’s stock, it was asserted. 


The La Follette law provides that the 
Supreme Court of the District, on appli- 
cation of the District by its Commission- 
ers, or by the United States and a stock- 
holder in a public utilitv, may dissolve a 
public utility violating the act and may 
require any foreign corporation to dis- 
— of stock acquired in violation of the 
aw. 

The Commission now has instructed its 
general counsel to bring action against 
the Chesapeake & Potomac Company on 
the allegation of violation of the La Fol- 
lette Act. 


Gold Output of Canada 
Reaches New High Level 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


fine ounces of gold. Gold production in 
the United States during 1930, according 
to preliminary figures, amounted to 2,232,- 
593 fine ounces, a slightly higher total 
than the Canadian, and the second largest 
in the world. 


Pronounced activity in Canadian gdld 
mining and prospecting has recently been 
stimulated by an almost general reduction 
in commodity prices combined with the 
attitude in financial circles toward in- 
creasing the world’s gold supply, according 
to the Canadian information. 


During the year gold discoveries were 
made in the Matach area in northern On- 
tario and around the Pascalis-Louvincoust 
section in the province of Quebec and sub- 
stantial gains were recorded in the out- 
put of most all of the gold producing 
provinces. 

Ontario's output during 1930 increased 
by 113,745 fine ounces, totaling 1,736,012, 
while 141,747 fine ounces were mined in 
Quebec, an increase of 50,949 fine ounces 
over the previous year. British Columbia 
also increased its production, totaling 164,- 
331 fine ounces compared with 154,204 dure 
ing 1929. 

World gold production during 1930 to- 
taled 20,460,168 fine ounces, of which 10,- 
716,351 fine ounces were obtained from the 
Transvaal, Cape Colony and Natal, the 
largest producing section in the world. 
The total of these South African districts, 
grouped together for statistical purposes, 
also represented a new high record, ac- 
cording to figures of the American Bureau 
of Metal Statistics. 


Alabama Muscle Shoals 


Commissioner Is Selected 


MontTGoMeryY, ALA., July 22, 


Governor B. M. Miller has appointed 
William H. Smith, of Prattsville, as a 
member of the Alabama Muscle Shoals 
Commission to succeed Professor L. N. 
Duncan, who resigned when informed 
|that it was contrary to the policy of the 
| United States Agricultural Service for qne 
of its employes to serve on another State 
board. Professor Duncan is direetor of 


the Service for Alabama. 





* 








HARBOR, 
Maine 


Seaport town, 
fishing. Shop- 
ping center for 
noted resorts— 
Linekin, Bay- 
ville, Ocean 
Point, South- 
port. Firand 
spruce. Tennis, 
golf, yachting. 





TATIONAL 
GROUP 


National Electric Power Company 
National Public Service Corporation 
Part of the Middle West Utilities System 


The { 


Sy 





RAILROADS . 
Special License 
Is Proposed for 

Airline Pilots 


Creation of ‘Certificate of 





| 
. ” ' 
Competency’ Will Be Con- | s:. Joseph, Mo., stockyards to those who|this free service. 


sidered at Federal Con- 
ference With Industry 


Issuance of “certificates of compe- 


tency” to airline pilots as a further means) 
of increasing the safety of air transpor-| 


tation will be discussed July 28 by air 
transport operations and the Aeronautics 
Branch, Department of Commerce, ac- 
cording to an oral announcement July 22 
by Col. Clarence M. Young, the Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics. 

Such a certificate, Col. Young explained, 
would differentiate between 
pilot and the regular licensed transport 
pilot, since it has “become conclusively 
evident that pilots flying scheduled air- 
lines should have special qualification for 
that work.” 

The Department of Commerce has not 
decided finally to require that airline 
pilots hold such certificates, it was ex- 
plained orally at the Aeronautics. Branch, 
but will lay such a suggestion before the 
operators and pilots to determine their 
‘reaction to such a requirement. 


Attitude of Operators 


The Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce, Inc., which will represent the 


. . FINANCE 


[Livestock Rates Ordered Cut 
at St. Joseph, Mo., Stockyards 


Shippers to Save $120,000 Yearly Through 
| Action of Agriculture Department 


} 
| Reduction of the rates charged by the 


| market livestock there, which is expected 
to save $120,000 a year to the shippers, 
|/has been ordered by the Department of 
| Agriculture, according to a statement July 
|22 by the Department. 


stockyards company has. been yarding 
livestock of dealers or traders without 
charge, and suggested that any reduction 
of earnings which might result from the 
order should be made up by charges 


against the traders, so that expenses in- | 


;curred for traders would .n 
on to shippers. The stat 
in full text: 


Renick W. Dunlap, Acting Secretary of 
Agriculture, today (July 22) announced 
| that the Department has issued an order 
which will save to the shippers of live- 
stock, who market their products at St. 
Joseph, Mo., a sum which will approximate 
$126,000 a year, it is estimated. 

This order results from a hearing in 
December, 1929, to inquire into the rea- 
sonableness of the rates and charges made 
by the St. Joseph Stockyards Company 
of St» Joseph, Mo., for the services it 


ot be -passed 
ement follows 


the airline | 


|renders to those who market livestock in| 


St. Joseph. The proceeding is known for- 
| mally as Bureau of Animal  Industiy 
Docket No. 298, The Secretary of Agri- 


~ 
AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED Herein, BEING PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


expenses which it sustains in rendering 


|. Therefore, the reduced rates prescribed 
| in the order are based upon the principle 
jthat the stockyards company should 
}either charge the traders a fair*fee for 
jrendering this service or bear it itself, 


The Department pointed out that the| without pasing it on to those who ship | 


| livestock to the market. 


Rates on Livestock 

|Received by Rail 

With respect to livestock received at 

| the stockyards by rail, the order reduces 

|the present rates by 7 cents per head in 

| the case of cattle and calves, respectively, 

|2 cents for hogs, and 1 cent for sheep. 
Reductions in the same amounts are 


made with respect to the present rates | 


on livestock received at the stockyards by 
| vehicle, such as trucks, or on foot, ex- 
cept that the rate on calves is reduced 
6 cents instead of 7 cents. 

The new rates to be charged the deal- 
ers or traders, in lieu of the free services 
heretofore rendered, are 14 cents per head 
for cattle, 9 cents for calves, 5 cents for 
hogs and 3% cents for sheep and goats. 

The existing rates for horses and mules 
are not changed, except that a rate of 
17'4 cents per head for horses and mules 
handled by dealers or traders is pre- 


Assessments on Utilities 
Announced in Three States 


HARTFORD, CONN., July 22. 


| Eleven public utilities in Connecticut 
| will pay to the State this year $3,729,527 
jin taxes, which is less by $386,629 than 

the $4,116,156 paid by the same corpora- 
tions in 1930, according to the figures certi- 
fied to the State Treasurer by the Board 
of Equalization. The tax is based upon 
gross earnings of railroads and other pub- 
| lic utilities and upon gross receipts of bus 
| operators. 


| Topeka, Kans., July 22. 


Public utility corporations operating in 
Kansas have been assessed for taxation 
}on an aggregate valuation of $622,639,568 
for the fiscal year of 1931, an increase of 
$31,525,195 over the 1930 valuation, accord- 
ing to announcement by the chairman of 
the Tax Commission, Walter Pleasant. 





} 





PHOENIX, ARIzZ., July 22. 
| 


| Tentative valuations of the properties of 
|telephone and telegraph companies in 
Arizona for 1931 have been fixed by the 
| State Tax Commission at $9,465,502, an 
| increase of $1,283,857 over the final valu- 
; ations of last year, according to announce- 
|ment by the Commission. 








|Authority Asked to Raise 


Dam on St. Croix River | 


| An application for permission to raise 
a dam owned jointly by two companies! 
operating a paper mill and power plant 
situated partly in the United States and 
partly in Canada on the St. Croix River 
has been received by the International | 
Joint Commission, according to a state- 


(nitoran Method 
Sought for Test 
Of Lead Pencils 


Standard Specifications Have 
Not Been Developed, Says 
Specialist of Bureau of 
Standards 


Standard specifications for lead pencils 
have not yet beerf developed, according to 
Cc. C. Waters, of the Bureau of Standards. 
in an article appearing in the current 
issue of the Commercial Standards 
Monthly, official publication of the Bu- 
reau. (The section of Mr. Waters’ arti- 
cle dealing with the art of pencil making 
was printed in the issue of July 22.) The 
concluding section, pertaining to standard 
specifications for lead pencils, follows in 
full text: 

‘ Materials Used 

The leads in colored pencils, including 
the copying pencils commonly called in- 
delible, are composed of coloring matter 
mixed with kaolin, a pure form of clay. 


;Gum tragacanth or other similar binder 


i: used because the leads can not be 
baked to make the mixture hold together. 
For the ordinary colored pencils almost 
any pigment of the desired hue can be 
used, but in the copying pencils there 
must be some water-soluble dye, so that 
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SHIPPING . 


Airplane Tax Law 
Effective Sept, 1 


Michigan Attorney General Sets 
Date State Statute Be- 
comes Operative 


LANSING, MIcH., July 22. 


The Michigan law enacted this year 
requiring airplanes to be licensed and pay 
a weight tax similar to that imposed on 
automobiles will not become effective until 
Sept. 18, according to an opinion of At- 
torney General Paul W. Vorhies given the 
Secretary of State, Frank D. Fitzgerald. 

The statute was not made immediately 
effective by the Legislature but contained 
a provision that it become effective on 
Aug. 1. The Attorney General ruled, 
however, that since the Legislature did 
not make the law immediately effective, 
it does not go into operation until 90 
days after final adjournment of the Leg- 
islature, despite the provision for effective 
date in the statute. 


Beneficiary Change 
By Insured While 


Insolvent Contested 


Equitable Life Assurance So-| 


ciety Ordered to Make De- 


posit in Court Pending 


. . AVIATION 





: Shipping Board a 


Gives Approval 
To Rate Accords 


Luckenbach and Houston 

Companies to Provide for 
| Transhipments of Fruits 
| On Pacific Coast 


Among shipping agreements approved 
and announced July 21 by the Shipping 
| Board is one Between the Luckenbach 
| Steamship Company and the Houston 
Line providing for the transhipment of 
canned goods and dried fruits from Pa- 
| cific coast ports to South and East Afri- 
/can ports. The Board’s announcement, 
| disclosing the details of this and other 
areements approved, follows in full text: 

Agreements Approved 
| Quaker Line with National Navigation 
|Lines: Through billing arrangement cov- 
ering shipments from Atlantic coast ports 
/of call of Quaker Line to Topolobampo 
land other Mexican ports of call of Na- 
| tional Navigation Lines, with transship- 
ment at San Francisco, Los Angeles or 
San Diego. Through rates are to be the 
sum of the current rates for intercoastal 
} transportation quoted by Quaker Line at 
time of shipment plus $10 per ton, weight 
or measurement, of which National Nav- 
igation is to receive $10 per ton and 
Quaker the remainder. In no event are 
the Quaker Line’s currently quoted inter- 


| 


2 ; , - | scribed. b Chai J 7 coastal rates to be in excess of rates 
nsport operators at the conference, an-| culture v. St. Joseph Stockyards Com scr} ment issued July 22 by the airman, J. ? a e a Sd z ‘ f s 

coneon ae i. 92 that it will seek a “lim-|Pany, respondent. ; For the last seven years few horses and|}y, Bartlett. The statement follows in eo Sona a a an is Decision in Case shown in Westbound Tariff No. 4 of the 
itation of Government regulations con- mules have been shipped to the stock- | fy)}1 text: |= gids 3 ; : former United States Intercoastal Con- 


cerning airline operation to matters bear- 
ing directly on safety.” The Chamber 
declared that the proposed changes in 
the existing regulations show a marked 
tendency towaxd prescribing the exact 
manner in which passenger operations 
shall be conducted and that operators 
feel the rules should be restricted only to 
those essential to safety. 

Experience in blind flying would be re- 
-quired by the airline pilot holding a “cer- 
tificate of competency,” Col. Young dis- 
closed. The Department has been con- 
sidering for some time taking some ac- 
tion to require that airline pilots be ca- 


Operating Conditions 
Analyzed in Detail 


The order analyzes in detail operating 
conditions at the St. Joseph livestock 
{market during the year 1928, which was 
taken as the fair test year. 

It is found that the Stockyards Com- 
pany uses, in rendering services to the 
public, property of the approximate value 
|Of $3,382,148; that 2’ per cent of the 
value, or $253,661, constitutes a fair re- 
turn to the owners of the property; that 
its reasonable expenses for rate making 
purposes are approximately $447,649; that 


yards. This order requires material re- 
ductions in charges for corn, hay, oats, 
bedding and other materials. 

The proceeding which resulted in this 
order is one of a series of inquiries into 
the reasonableness of stockyard and com- 
mission rates which have been in progress 
since December, 1929. The other markets 
at which hearings as to stockyard rates 
‘have been held are Denver, Colo.; Kansas 
City, Mo., and National Stock Yards, 
Illinois. 

Commission rate hearings have been} 
held at Sioux City, Iowa; Kansas City, 
Mo., and St. Joseph, Mo. Decisions in 


jand power plant situated partly in Can- 


| Application has been made to the In-| 
|ternational Joint Commission by the St.| 
|Croix Water Power Company of Maine 
and the Sprague’s Falls Manufactruing 
Company, Limited, of New Brunswick, 
Canada, jointly, to raise the dam owned | 
by these companies on the St. Croix River | 
near Calais, Me., in order to secure ad-| 
ditional power to enlarge their business. 
These two companies jointly own a paper 


generally selected because so little of it 
will give an intense cokor to the copy. The 
only reason for calling these pencils in- 
delible is that it is nearly impossible to 
erase the writing without smearing and 


| staining the paper. 


Pencils for writing on glass, porcelain, 
and similar smooth surfaces contain pig- 
ments held together by a waxy mixture. 
They do not write well on cold surfaces, 
but if the object is hot enough to soften 
the wax, the marks may be too heavy. 





ada and partly in the United States, on} 
what are known in the_ international | 
treaty as “international waters,” and} 
hence the jurisdiction of this Commis-| 


It may be wondered why there are no 


specifications for lead pencils. One reason | 


is that there are no satisfactory, or at 


New York, N. Y., July 22. 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


has been ordered by Supreme Court Jus- | 


tice William T. Collins to deposit $8,998 
in court to the credit of an action brought 
against it by Allen H. Sufrin and his two 
brothers, pending the determination of the 
question of the right of an alleged in- 
| solvent policyholder to change his benc- 
ficiary. 

The plaintiffs are the s6ns of the as- 
| Sured and sue as beneficiaries. 


had originally named the assured’s wife, 
| Elizabeth Sufrin, as the beneficiary. The 


The policy | 


ference. Cost of transhipment is to be 
absorbed in equal proportions by the two 
lines. 
Rules on Shipments 

Mooremack Gulf Lines, Inc., with Wil- 
helmsen Line-Swedish America Mexico 
Line (Joint Service): Provides for through 
shipments of newsprint paper in bales 
Norway, Sweden and Finland to Tampa, 
Fla. Through rates to be the through 
rates in effect in the trade at time of 
;Shipment and to be apportioned three- 
sevenths to the trans-Atlantic carrier and 
four-sevenths to Mooremack Gulf, the lat- 
ter to absorb cost of transfer and in 


; I - |these cases will be announced as soon Aas |“ . : ; least no standard, laboratory tests, and| Chemical Bank & Trust Co. had obtained transit customs entry at New Orleans 
able of operating by instruments alone its total operating revenues for rate mak- scible i i j i re- | Sion, which is essentially an international | a , oe ee : | : peas ns rhe lea eos is € 7. Ss. 
a hen weather conditions make such ac-| ing purposes in the fair test - year mF ee gs rage gen ogy sagged ag pon N } without these a specification would be of|a judgment against the assured and his|The agreement is subject to cancella- 


tion necessary, he explained, and certain 
of the pilots’ associations have been spon- 
soring such a step. 

Further oral information and informa- 
tion contained in a memorandum recently 
sent to operators for their prediscussion 
consideration follows: 

Provisions of Certificate 

The Department proposes to require 
that the “certificate of competency” be 
held before an airman would in the fu- 
ture become eligible for employment in 
interstate passenger service. The pro- 


approximately $809,108; and that its pres- 
| ent rates and charges yield a net operat- 
jing income of $361,459, which is $107,798 
jin excess of the reasonable net operating 
}income, or fair return’ to owners, of 
| $253,661. 


It is found further that the Stockyards 
Company has been yarding the livestock 
of the so-called dealers or traders with- 
out making any charge therefor. The 
order expresses the opinion that the 
Stockyards Company should not recoup 
from those who ship livestock to it the 


visional rquirements for such a certifi-| 


cate are that the minimum age be 24, 
the minimum total flying time 1,500 hours, 
the minimum night flying time 50 hours, 
and the minimum cross-country flying 
time within the last three years be 300 
hours. 

Besides having experience in the use of 
instruments under conditions of Blind fly- 


. : ; ; Per | i i is The bank further clai i { ; : ini cased i 
ing, the pilot would be given a rating Greater Last Year a ee Eo Capita | Were thought desirable. As the disk would) 10°C onoine of ee snug that | operated in the joint service at the time 
in the particular type or types of aircraft eee coh aie Stores (1929) Sales Sales |be covered with a circular piece of paper.) oo? 4 to di eficiary to the) of filing the agreement were under 
to be flown in scheduled service. This : : Total, all stores : ae 22.411 $497,601,165 100.00 $338.92 | there would be nothing to cause the pencil {i oe . a — the proceeds from | requisition to the British government and 
last provision would supplement the Aircraft engaged in commercial air ; ; Beye oe ae tdi ——————— paid —_—| to bump at each revolution, | wh cre = a . wife, that such change | operated for government account was in- 
lassificati w in force in regard to t'ansportation in Mexico flew more than | | "To obtai bl sults, the hard-| “7S not effectual as against the bank,!cjuded in such earlier agreement. The 
classifications no g . : F oO obtain comparable results, the harC-| ang that to pay the proceeds to th 
‘lot li 500,000 miles farther in 1930 than in 1929,! General merchandise group, total .......... 1,051 $58,278,499 11.71 $39.69 | d surf finish of th (qual- pa} proceeds € sons | purpose in resubmitting the agreement at 
transport pilot licenses. eri i ; D ith food departments ness and surface finish of the paper (qual-| now would be a fraud th dit ic ti ‘ i 
,_ covering 2,485,810 miles, according to trade | Pepartment stores with P : ities hard to define and measure) would | ; on the creditors) this time is to eliminate therefrom this 
-The proposed amendments to the air- Gispatches received in the Department of | p¢(8100.000 and over exclusive of fepartments . eae a = = thi of the wife who was originally named | opsolet ision i 
line regulations—new sections affecting | Go : Department of | nepartment stores without food departments |have to be standardized. Its thickness,| a5 peneficiary under the policy obsolete provision in respect to opera- 
i irw i F y | 000 and OVET) .....-.. sees seseeeeeeeeee : 552.5 : -27 | unless cushioning effect was demon- ; | Sit ‘ : 
the nature of operations, airworthiness of mmerce and made public July 22 by| ($100,000 and over) 38 16,552,514 3.33 11.27 | unl a hi g effect demon- | ‘ . tion of requisitioned vessels 
s oe = the Aeronautics Trade Division. | Dry goods stores with food departments .. 127 2,298,858 46 1.57 | 1 1] d | Counsel’s Contentions | Provides Operation 
t d th k of tior | strated, could be neglected. | pe 
equipment, an e making operations : f department 76 9.3 1 
( Th Dry goods stores without food departme 572 13,765,121 2. 8 Counsel for the sons contends that the As presently filed the reement pro- 
reports—would affect the practice known he total distance covered on scheduled | Piece goods Stores .........s.eseceecseseceeee 7 197,708 ‘04 13 Controlling Pressure | right to change the benefici id oe BYROEE Dee Bee p 
as “over the top flying” and would broaden airlines, it is shown in comparisons with | General merchandise stores with food depart- , : ciary could not) vides for operation of the vessels of the 
the radio equipment requirements statistics compiled for the United States | _Ments .......esceeeeeeceeencccsetesecenseenes 94 5,714,713 1.15 3.89; The pressure of the pencil against the | be prevented by the pending supplemen- two principals in a joint service between 
: by the Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- | General merchandise stores without food paper would have to be great enough to| ‘ary proceedings, nor by the order en-| United States ports and British India, 
Flying in Clouds ment, was about one-eighteenth the total| amy and Navy goods stores’. “ 1 32 1.07 cause a reasonable amount of wear with| Joining the assured from transferring or|Ceylon and Burmah under the name of 
According to the Department's “inter- flown in this country during the same| Variety, 5-and-10, and to-a-dollar stores. 145 12,496,967 2/51 851| Pencils of medium hardness, to show a | pene other disposition of property be-/the American & Indian Line. Under 
pretations of the proposed amendments,” year. | — ae comet ———| marked difference between those classed |/onging to him; that the creditors, in any| the arrangement all sailings eastward in 
irplanes shall be operated over the | as hard and soft. As the rate of wear of|¢€vent, could not have claimed any right|the joint service are to be provided by 
ee ee ane e Travel D is Y Furnit d household group, total 703 20,652,066 4.12 $14.06 | ; ili to the life i ici 
top of solid fog or clouds unless equipped : ravel Drops This Year urniture an use group, total...... 702 $20,652. $ 4.13 06 | the pencil depends upon its friability, or fo the ife insurance policies of the as- Ellerman & Bucknall, except four sailings 
with two-way radio and when ground Air travel in Mexico has dropped notice- Purniture RO ener nk crocs nanssssiznes tans ae oes ms 3.13 $10.59 | ease with which it can be crumbled, rather | sured during his lifetime, and that the per annum by Andrew Weir & Company 
vadio stations are so located as to make|ably so far this year, Edward D. Mc-|#ich coverina stores oibentees eee 7 226.977 05 {| than upon its true hardness, or resistance ®ssured having the absolute power to vessels... Westward. except from Bombay, 
accurate reports available. This practice! Laughlin, the Assistant Trade Commis-j China, glassware, tinware, aluminumware, | to scratching or indentation, the pressure Change the beneficiary was within his 70.21 per cent of the tonnage is to be 
would be permitted only when the pilot |Sioner at Mexico City has reported, and | €te.|.....-.-.0-.ecceceecceceuesssaneeeeseees 9 169,672 02 12} should be carefully controlled. With leads rights in so doing, even though such pre- furnished by Ellerman & Bucknall and 
has assurance that there is a satisfac- the air mail volume had remained fairly | Household i enaes Se ae electrical... 3a are s 1.50| of different diameters it would be neces- vented the proceeds from going to the 29.79 per cent by Andrew Weir & Com- 
tory ceiling of at least 300 feet at the constant. Further information contained | Refrigeration electric and gas mci 21 1,075,969 23 38| sary to adjust the weight of the pencil reditors of the assured and his wife. pany.. 
terminal or intended landing field, or un- in dispatches follows: | Pictures and framing ........ Paes oa as 9 "72.044 ‘O1 ‘05 holder so that the pressure upon a unit| , Alex Davis of the law firm of Goldstein A separate service westward from Bom 
less there is a ceiling of at least 2,000 feet| The airline business in 1930 showed BME MOE. o6picn ce reodenses oceans neecankes 12 157,672 03 ‘11 | area would be the same for each lead. & Goldstein, represents the sons; Alex- bay is to be operated by the parties under 
aie the hole route. euene tae = > = ies _ hs Awnings. flags, banners, window shades ee a 7 at The speed with whieh the paper is er & Green appear as attorneys for|/the name of the Bombay Line managed 

: creas f el MEME aus due dagasaneaceoe saesace : i 05 d i : e insurer, r & ip- by ew i 5 , 

The radio regulation would expect that|gard to the number of passengers carried, | Interior decorator stores 13 238,101 105 ‘1g drawn under the loaded pencil may have| nan Scicaat tat toot Mooney & Ship-| by enone Weir & Company. Tonnage 
two-way radio be required whenever it|a decrease in the air mail poundage, and | Other home furnishing and appliance s 5 14,431 a ‘1 | little to do with the rate of wear on a , oe in this service is to be furnished on the 
has become “suitably available” and its| an increase in the amount of express and = one it would wee affect the force H . S Poll | nett ee ee eee 
practical application has been demon-/| baggage transported. Passengers carried! Food group, total .........sceceeeececeeeters 6.647 119,279,804 23.97 31.94} OF She Dumps on a cylinder. earing on Stream Pollution) ~.... eee aes ; : 
strated. The Department explains that last year totaled 20,920 as compared with | Candy and nut stores ..........cceeceeeeeeees 32 $ $143.641 ‘03 . $10 . Almost nobody holds a pencil perpen- | a . pia agg: Poe ve . ge an 
this type of apparatus will be required 10,969 in 1928 and 12,366 in 1929. Confectionery stores (candy and fountain).... 343 2.388.561 "48 1.63| dicular to the surface on which he is rdered at Des Moines market conditions exiatise at the various 
at present wherever suitable ground fa- | The Post Office Department last year | OY re acaen, cheese, ice cream (in- é 2 | writing, but that is the best position for ports fp Se 
cilities are inctalled and operated. This changed its contract covering the carry-! Begs and poultry dealers...) ...s.l.ccsiscss 64 B19 922 12 1.79 it in a machine for determining the rate Des Mores, Iowa, July 22. re Agreements Modified 
regulation would allow, however, the sub- ing of interior mail to a pasis of actual | Delicatessen stores ......0..... 00.0004 30 550.718 WY ‘37 /0f wear, because it makes it easiest to _ The State Health Commissioner, D. C.. williams ‘Steamship | Corporation with 
stitution of approved visual signalling | weight times distance whereas the former | Fruit stores and vegetable markets . 223 2,092,305 42 1.42 | Measure the shortening of the lead. If! Steelsmith, has issued an order for a Baltimore & Caroli Tine Ine? Med 
equipment for the prescribed radio ap-jcontract had called for a reservation of | GTOCETY Stores -----. esse nesses sees 3,095 40,902,403 8.22 27.86 | fixed at any other than a right angle,; hearing August 4 on pollution of the Des : il ely ig Bag 

aratus in certain cases : are fee _reservallon Of | Grocery markets with meats .. 1,763 52,827,080 10.62 35.98 | th d of the 1 1 ; ‘| Moines Riv S fication of an agreement between the same 
p : Ses. a fixed weight capacity in each plane| Meat markets with groceries ... 282 7657333 154 son; the end of the lead will be beveled to| Moine: River as the first step by the De-' parties, approved by the Board Oct. 9, 1929, 

Flight Personnel carrying national mail. | Fish markets (sea food) ........ 304 2'329'526 £47 1'59 | Something like a chisel edge, which will) partment of Health in a stream purifica- providing for through movement of ship- 
aa aa ees Fi as eens NE LS | Meat markets (without groceries 274 5.772.466 1.16 3.93; make the flaking off of particles almost tion program, he announced. ments from United States Pacific Coast 
eats cag ge ot gin the pom - R 1 R ‘| R | Caserers and hakery goods stores 144 1,200,750 24 .82| inevitable with the best of pencils. It is expected, Dr. Steelsmith said, that ports to Miami or Jacksonville with 
f ng with flight personnel would u ings on ailway ate | Coffee, tea, spices ...... 18 151,175 .03 -10 | if the hearing confirms a . ; ‘ports — ‘ ss 
; . - : : ‘ | ; ; ; : report made by transh harl Th 
require a copilot where the pilot flies five “7 « | Other food SstOres ......ssessseeeeeeeeees 6 16,920 is 01 Rotating Holder the Depart ' ataee : Y transhipment at Charleston, S. C. e 
: ‘ mee : ment’s sanitary engineer, A. H nati j . : 
or move hours in a single day, a 20-hour And Fin: .e A icati = Sl See If the pencil holder i ds < ’ er, “A. Ht. modification is for the purpose of ex- 
sae - J ance plications pel holder is geared so that Weiters, the next step probably w i ; ; 
rest period in the event flight duty ex- PI *| Automotive group, total .......cseceseeeeees 4.828 $111,811,734 22.47 $76.16; the pencil is slowly rotated, the end of order for the canatnenies of ae ae — ee aod i 
ceeds six hours in any one day, anda 40- ‘The Interstate Commerce Commission | Motor vehicles—sales and service 412 $60,570 395 ae $41.25 | tre lead will be worn to a cone. In either) posal plants under a law enacted by the ones nis rom oe Pi States 1 acific 
hour rest period when ‘flight duty on two) on July 22 made public decisions in rate | Used-car establishments .........ssseeeeseeeee 59 2.352.441 47 1.60| Of ‘1c two latter cases it would be neces- last Legislature permitting cities to con- ~ — Porte XO ort jerce, Fla, via 
successive days is more than six and not} anq financ Saas atl va sea | Accessories, tires, and batteries ......see+eees 126 3,065,291 62 2.09; sary to make a preliminary run t t ; ; : : Charleston. 
. and finance cases, which are summarized nl : oO get struct such plants by the issuance of bonds wie 
more than eight hours per day. as follows: | Battery, shops (including repairs) ........... 2 1.024.307 2 yi0| the end of the lead to its final shape y the iseus —_—__________—— 
ae ‘ as 5. | § f zy tire r BP nvcacessaces 32 : 54 9 .35 | a . . - . . ‘ cmeeerineenen aeemenennnemmeed r ° r 

The amendments to the section dealing No. 17000.—Rate Structure Investigation, | Filling stations (gas, oll, and fuel oil) ........ 1.132 11.609.958 2°37 7/91 | Otherwise, starting with a squared end, A li . : National Prosram Urged 
with aaintenance of equipment, which the ge Seer g ' | Pilling stations with tires and accessories.... 616 11,510,001 2.31 7.84 | the thicker of twg leads of the same ac- pp ications Received T ( C = - C 

epartment proposes to change in order . | Filling stations with candy, lunch counter, tual hardness would hav th dv ; 7 

- a pena j Original findings and order {tn this pro- | i ; : 7487 se _ have the advantage , ; ” 2s o Cut Government Cost 
to require aircraft be kept in a contin-| ceeding. 165 I. C. C. 595, as subsequently | tobacco. Broceries, or other merchandise + et ee 158 5.29 | because more material would have’ to be By Radio Commission 
uous condition of airworthiness, also would modified, further modified as follows: Dida water Gales, snd aunntinn 3 50,097 i ‘og; WOrn away, and thus a longer line be) Applications received by the Federal [Continued from Page 1.] " 
affect the methods employed and facil- | 1. Rates from and to points within south- | Bicycle shops ...............-. E 25 142.655 03 10 drawn, before the final shape was at- Radio Commission July 22 lati botl ment, in any step toward retrenchment. 
ities used in overhauling engines. The, western territory, the rate-making distances | Body, fender, and paint shops ... lll 973,740 20 66 | tained. bs MLSs y re ating oth “There are 6.000.000 people out of em- 
interpretation says that in determining) PetWeen which includes mileage in another | Garages (repairs and storage, , Sivan alll of. the: iesners tal difficul to Renaannening and communications, were ployment in this See today. consti 

‘ arb chile. edt alia ae i territory, required to be made by applica- MONOOED vic apace canatved naga cet 923 7,223,666 xperimenta ifficul- made public as follows: is ages . - : y: ae 
engine overhaul periods, consideration will » sashianaenitaien “ i oe imac ; é 223, 1.45 4.92 | 4; , re So 1 y r i fe 
be given to shop facilities, personnel, | Ser st the interterritorta! basis to the rate Parking apietione—_comming garages and lots ‘ ee Bowe Roth, overcome, and the testing Rroadcastin gapplications: ety a ———. —— 
methods, type of equipment, and operat 2. P Radiator shops (including repairs) ........... 4 85,376 02 .o6 | machine has been standardized and has Stuart Francis Meyer, 207 Guyon Ave. |. ~4) aaa 
2 neve Wey perat- 2. Portion of order requiring removal of sn Ops (including repairs) ... cesses 10 74,032 01 ‘05 |come into wide use, it would be possible Oakwood Heights, N. Y., construction per. 20d local communities, and unemployment 
ing conditions. Instruments and acces-| undue prejudice to Mobile, Ala., and prefer- Boats (motor boats, yachts, canoes) ...... cals 20 286.904 ‘06 20| to write a satisfactory specificai : — mit to erect new station to use 910 ke.. 100 iS going to be acute next Winter. It is no 
sories, it would be provided, must be over-| ence of New Orleans, La., and Texas ports, ee _—— —-- —— | pencils ae io y specificaion for lead! y certain specified hours — time for delay or halfway eas cca Th 
hauled or serviced and calibrated ¢ revised to correspond with finding. pencils, based upon their rate of wear, WORC-WEPS, Alfred Frank Kl cs . y¢ y measures. ere 

‘ i and calibrated at least : . MMOL Mee RONAN as cs lick a hd sd eesaseee 3 26 597 ” ‘ with possibly a few other : oe se ee see ran eindienst, should be action, and quick action, to 
as oftei. as the engine is changed 3. Request that rates from Helena, Ark., 3 - 1,366 $36,527,396 7.35 $24.28 : . ew other tests, such as) 60 Frenklin St., Worcester, Mass.. construc- bri a eee &. ¢ 
ee ee ee ee ete to points east of Mississippi River be made en's any: Doze BLOUDIAS + 5.0. tee 17 332.485 07 $3.23 the brittleness of the leads. tion permit to install new transmitter pes, expenditur es down to a basis of 
: on Mississippi Valley basis, denied. | Hats and caps (men's an Oys’) re 112.764 02 08 If the pencil user judged t has : WWVA, West Virginia Broadcasting Corp., | economic justification, and cooperation all 
* 6 4. Requirement that compressed-in-transit | Men's furnishings ... suseees 87 1,273,306 28 Ser judged the hardness 1229 Main St., Wheeling, W. Va., modificas | over the Nation is essentia’ to bring about 
Decision Rendered rates be published to Galveston and Texas | Men's clothing and furnishings 173 7250009 146 ta by the appearance of the writing, a de-| tion of license to change frequency from constructive results.” oe ‘o- 
City, Tex., from points from which similar | Children’s specialty shops .. 19 241,088 05 ig, termination of the blackness might be! 1,160 ke. to 1180 kc. and to share time with | _ ea 
On Freight Routing ieee S00 Bes required to be published to Taal cad cee specialty “| preferable to measuring the rate of wear. | CrAMon ER mstend of ann anon wowo 
7 res . seSS WM atenaas ; ave 5 5 . ae 7 Broadcas to } bucii y 9 ‘ 
S eS No. 17000.—Rate structure investigation, Clothing stores——men's, women's and chil- 353 £1.210,205 a0 745 | SOs, goneees problem of standardizing a' Sts., Ginvciand: ‘Onion berg od yo ego —_————— ABTSRTHONNCNT ED 
oe an a Part 4, petroleum and petroleum products; dren's clothing .......+++sssssseeeeeees oi 169 6.826.163 137 $4.65 machine for testing and the method of} struction permit granted June 26, 1931. to | 
Ss hc : No. '18458.—General petroleum investiga- | Millinery shops ........-+.0s.cceseeeeeeeeenees 149 16a! 418 34 115 | Using it would be the same as before., Consolidate Stations WFJC and WCSO into T ~ 
outh Carolina Held to Have | tion ee awe eeeree ... “ 10 295.541 06 "99 | The blackness of the individual lines couid) * R¢W Station to operate on 1,450 ke., 500 w N O - I C E 
Siescks ta Wie Mules eune. Suatner couslionition. Sndings OY gee tena eee ann Aek asen ss oe a 1.207.258 24 g2 | not be measured accurately, but the gray- lao Seymour. Tex.. construction 
Se seein tues Ginae otee ek” PRUE SEOED. yeas scnnrsssveassoanssanysnesace ie 4963.03 1.00 3.37| ness of the paper when revolved rapidly permit to erect new station to use 1,140 ke _In observance of the constitutional 
Co.umats, S. C., July 22.) ala. Pensacola, Fla., Jacksonville, Fla., and | KMit goods Shops ...........ceeereeeeeeeeeee 8 99073 ne 23 | could be determined. 50 w.. certain specified hours. right of petition, The United States 

Holding that the State Railroad Com-| Charleston, S. C., to certain destinations in Corse® and lingerie shops ............eeeeeee 14 182.581 ‘04 12 | A Re WOWO, The Main Auto Supply Co., 215 Daily accepts for publication adver- 
mission has authority to prescribe rules southern territory. suetene. eee ns ES RRA er 78 474.125 10 32 nalysis Unsatisfactory Main St., i Wayne. Ind., modification of tisements on controversial questions, 

i i ‘ © permit cer riers : ‘ MS Cha SaR Oa AenNeAn Aiea cannes . : x : o cense to gz ‘ ’ c sial s 
and regulations pertaining to the routing maintain EE COXeRiD SAdstlonaL prescribed, | Other apparel and accessories... 02.2002...) - wose Hh 05 gmenote. perhaps, after considering | sharing ab hae Wier ts cus but inasmuch as The United States 
: ye alg ee s rate — F. D. No. 8886.—Chicago & Nortn Western a. _ 05 eenitins Suen . ere outlined in this, with Station KOB oy does not express any opinion of 

&. » has submi a proposed re-| Railway Company bonds a Suggested that an analysis of KFQW., Inc., 315 Seneca St., Seattle, Wash its own in the publication of news or 
om ne sreangaten ty: the gana te Senter to issue not exceeding Restaurants and eating places, total........ 2.332 $21,428,936 4.31 $14.60 f pencil lead would be the best means igi Fo SO OR Ree eee advertising, no responsibility is as- 

ommission. ove of general-mortgage 42 per cent | Cafeterias 34 $1,096,588 22 ‘ or ascertaining its hardness. Ins fon | ete y Jni Stat i 

4 A Rich iossesdsensaaniena san carina nceanas : 1.096, 2 7 SS. ection ake ot sumed by The United States Daily 

The report was adopted as a tentative ee S 1meI, ame erent 3s = | pestaurants Aa A re 715 9,410,251 1.89 oh of the analytical results obtained = ane | ee ee ee for the statements made in said ad- 
decision and is subject to the filing of $2,000,000. ; a4 RPE AFA Ess hass cantsasvenseaanesneea ss es 6.021.229 1.21 4.10} other department on a multitiude of pen-| Brooklyn, N. Y., renewal of license for 143. vertisements. 
objections wthin 30 days. The Chairman. etn iene PRL SNR REARDAN ER SEEKS 49 "480 228 if 3.38 cils shows what should have been fore- 500. 135, 170, 422 ke., 1 kw., marine relay Advertising announcements on con- 
Earl R. Ellerbe, and Commissioner | railroad direct without any resultant loss | FOUMtaiM-and-lunch ......... cc cesses seen ees 12 272,377 06 ‘18 sen in advance; there is absolutely no} ¢r, aan ae express. aad license for air- troversial questions are accepted from 
Th be filed < 2 . : -dr 9 ¢ ‘ahiaie aft, 2,368 kc., 50 w pecial . . 

omas H. Tatum, iled a memorandum to the shipper or consignee either from I a ait 125 214,497 04 15 connection between the ash or any other! Pere Marquette Radio Corp., Ludington all individuals, groups, organizations 
stating that they do not agree with any|q Reco oo. pelle om eandeaten g I Ne 19 _ 147,985 03 10 constituent and the grade of the pencil. | Mich., renewal of license for 375, 410. 425. or companies, but it should be clearly 
of the fundamental principles contained The i aaa ; did pe — —— ———-| Pencils of the same brand, one 4B and 454 ke., 200 w., coastal understood that the consummation of 
in the report. | ‘he inves igation did not arise through Lumber and building group, total ........ 956 $36,149,033 7.26 24.63 the other 5H, contained the same per-| « W10XAX, The Wilson Transit Co., steamer contracts for such advertising by the 

“We are not yet convinced,” their | 29 great amount of dissension between Lumber and building cha haniniic 281 $17.405.084 3.50 = 62 centage of ash — - Avmeiee, | venowal of license for 484 representatives of the Advertising De 

- a ‘“ E x 7 - “yc ¢ -arriere . Pe abi wut Z MALCTIAIS .. cece reneeee 20e 0.9 .85 . o., 2. h 2 ; ne \. . mn ° 
memorandum said, “that the Commission | Shippers and carricrs, Mr. Sloan stated.| Lumber and hardware ........................ 14 662,826 13 $ $s The last part of this article h KSI havdamabtent Wadia ten Alt b partment does not in any way commit 
has authority to establish routes * * « i“the bone of contention being between | Roofing .............cccccecscccccceccccceceeas 40 27 92| been written for the us articse Nas NOt! cane, construction permit to shaman The United States Daily to acqui- 
seems to us tbat the right of the shipper | Certain short lines and the three trunk | sardware stores ...............++++5 272 2.19 7.41] ing efforts to put J oy artes discourage- station for 3.070, 3.076, 5.540 ke.. aeronautical, escence in or acceptance of the views 
to route his shipments without restriction lines. Blecirical shops ‘ } Rae Savatalaen 83 26 88 se ee igs q B ne grading of penciis| 400 w Construction permit to reconstruct expressed by those who advertis 

t be left uni ired.” | The rate exvert -rec Plumbing, heating. ventilating, including p sound basis. It should be possible! station for 2,722, 2.754, 4.108, 6.350, 8,015 ke eae wy ee On 
mus eft unimpaired. ne rate expert recommended that the] fixtures ..............ccecsccnccesevececceeees 176 2,697,400 54 1.84| tO express hardness numerically in terms| 500_W.. point-to-point aeronautical , controversial questions. 

As the result of an order issued by the|Commission adopt for general application | Glass and mirror shops .. 19 116,352 02 .08}of rate of wear or in some other ws . FKA. Radiomarine Corporation of Amer- Whenever the copy expresses views 
Commission in 1928, eccording to Mr.|a routing chart submitted by the trunk Paint and glass stores 71 1,735,767 35 1.18] susceptible of measurement hut a ear i Annette. Alsska onewe) os license for on one side of a controversial ques- 

oan’s report, “shipments have fre-|line carriers, and that any shipments cneaine nightie as —— | prosed a s ; D ¢ 256, 274 ke., 200 w., limited public. Renewal tion any advertiser wishing to answ a 

y , rely : ‘ : 2 Ste Gamal Cohn) OROPRE. 6ivisocscnecddacexackias 4.338 91,063.660 3 procedure can not be developed without! of license for 500, 425 ke., 200 w ste ; -_ F answer 
qunetly moved comparatively short dis-|made over another route should pay 110 0 ia aa at. ari aes ee = $62.02 | considering a great einen dongle —— WAA. Radiomarine Corporation of Amer- such views may do so in advertising 4 
tances over as many as five railroads,|per cent of the rate over the charted| Second-hand stores .........ccccccueceuceees 190 $2,410,037 48 $1.64 it would be worth while is another ques-| {08 Petour, Mich., renewal of license for | space under the same conditions. 
when they could have moved over one] route. Note.—Kind of stores not identical with commodities sold. tion, 143, A10, 5,525, 161, 167. 425, 4.775, 8,570, 454 Advertising Department, The United 


Airlines in Mexico 
Increasing Mileage 





(Total Distance 500.000 Miles 





with the preparation of orders of this kind. 
|. Hearings at additional public stockyards, 
|both as to the rates charged for stock- 
yard services and rates charged by com- 
mission men, will be held as rapidly as 
possible, Mr. Dunlap said. 


Sales of Retail St 
Are Classified 


ores in Florida 


The American members of the Com-| 


mission, Messrs. Bartlett, McCumber and 
Stanley, will meet the Canadian members, 
Messrs. Magrath, Hearst and Kyte, at| 
Calais, Me., on July 27 for a hearing on) 
these applications. | 


by Bureau of Census 





THE information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the Census of 


Distribution is now being made availa 


ble in State reports. A special summary 


of each report on kinds of business is being prepared by the Bureau giving, by 


merchandise groups, the number of stor 
capita sales. Following is the Bureau's 
population 1,468,211): 







































es, net sales, per cent of total, and per 
summary for the State of Florida (1930 
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little value. 
Testing Pencils 

The most important difference between 
pencils is their hardness, or resistance to 
wearing away while writing. It is not 
difficult to construct a machine for wear- 
ing away the lead under controlled condi- 
tions. 


details require considerable thought. 


advantages. 


revolution the pencil point is given a 
slight bump as it passes over the lapped 


ends of the paper, or falls into the space | 


between them. 


Then, too, if the lead flakes off, the} 


pieces fall away and are lost unless a spe- 


cial attachment for catching them is made. | 
| Loose pieces would remain on a disk and 


could be collected and weighed if this 


A slowly traveling holder for the, 
pencil and a rotating cylinder or disk | 
covered with paper are the essentials. “| 
cylinder, for instance, has two serious dis- | 
It is a practical impossibility | 
to fit the paper to it exactly, so at every | 


| Due to the fact that the assured and his 
| wife were insolvent, the bank could not 
| collect its judgment, and the assured and 
his wife in supplementary proceedings 
“were enjoined from transferring or mak- 
ing other disposition of property belong- 
ing to them.” 
Beneficiary Changed 


During the pendency of the supplemen- 
tary proceedings the assured changed the 
beneficiary of the policy from his wife 
to his three sons. The assured thereafter 
died. The bank now claims that the ex- 
ecution of the change of beneficiary by 
the assured to his sons was made while 





which time he was insolvent and in order 


being paid to his creditors, for if the 


the creditors of the assured and his wife. 








ke., 200 w., 750 w., marine relay. 


wife during the lifetime of the assured. | 


he was in imminent danger of dying, at | 
to prevent the insurance proceeds from | 


change of beneficiary had not been made, | 
the proceeds would have been paid to} 


tion upon 30 days’ notice by either party 
to the other. 


| Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., 
|; with Houston Line: Arrangement for 
through movement of canned goods and 
|dried fruit from Pacific Coast ports of 
|call of Luckenbach to designated south 
;and east African ports, transhipment New 
| York. through rates to be the same as 
|rates published by Pacific Coast-European 
| Conference carriers on transhipment cargo 
{moving via European ports and to be ap- 
| portioned 40 per cent to Houston Line and 
|60 per cent to Luckenbach, the latter to 
absorb cost of transhipment. 


Ellerman & Bucknall Steamship Com- 
pany, Ltd., with Andrew Weir & Com- 
pany. The agreement submitted is iden<« 
; tical in terms with the first four para 
graphs of agreement between the same 
parties filed May 16, 1917, and later ap- 
proved by the Board. An additional para- 
graph setting forth the fact that vessels 
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Treasury Bond 


Subscriptions 


Called ‘Padded’ 


Practice Resorted to by 
Banks in Richmond Dis- 
trict Disapproved by Re- 
serve System 





Ricumonp, Va., July 22.—The possibility 
that some of the banks in the fifth Fed- 
eral reserve district have been “padding 
their subscriptions for Treasury bonds is 
referred to in a circular letter which the 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Richmond, George J. Seay, sent to all 
banks in the district on July 21. 


Subscriptions from the fifth district have 


been out of line with those from other dis- 
tricts, the letter reveals. - 

Mr. Seay’s communication 
full text: 


follows 


To all banks in the fifth Federal reserve 


by) 


in 














district: —another domain where the opportunities (Amounts in thousands of dollars; converted 
® An analysis. of the subscriptions re- for constructive service are almost bound- into dollars from Swiss vanes at par: 
ceived by this bank to the last offering of less. / ; 1 Swiss franc- ni) ‘aie 
3's per cent Treasury bonds seems to indi- In this same connection it has dis- Resources May April May 
cate the possibility that some banks of charged functions as trustee or agent UN- Cash on hand and on 
the district have resorted to what has der various international settlements currentaccount ms 
been called “padding” subscriptions, in enumerated below, the machinery of all with: banks ovvees 1,722 1,458 979 
order to obtain the amount of securities of which has operated through the bank ee ans an sak Ag man. ae 
®esired, a practice which is not approved without difficulty, interruption, or delay, Rediscountable bilis and 
by the Federal reserve banks or by the all the sums involved having been punc- acceptances (at 
Treasury Department. tually and regularly received and equally cost) : aa 
F : see punctually and _ regularly distributed. a a 
Excess Subscriptions These subjects will be returned to later, Sania P 87.900 85.578 24,171 
The aggregate of subscriptions to that’ but before doing so it is desired to lay| Treasury bills ........ 40,608 39,347 19,494 
issue in this district between $50 and $1,- before you the business results of the aman en aoe 
000 was exceeded in only two other Fed- first fiscal year and to call your atten- Total ......eeeeeeeee 128,598 124,926 43,665 
eral reserve districts ‘of much greater tion to certain statistics which, by them- iwi —| 
size); and the aggregate between $1,050 selves, reveal the bank’s material growth., Not exceeding 3 
n 10,000 was far greater in this dis- Opening our fiscal year with share- months ..+. 200,524 181,399 1,378 
and $ 8 aa ; re 
trict than in any other district and holders of seven nationalities, namely,|, Between 3 and 6 : 
amounted to about 23 per cent of all sub- those of the central banks or other bank- months oe c 1,420 besase 
scriptions of that class (Class B). ing institutions which founded the Bank, BRAT oe Mla nts 206.257 182.820 1.378 
No restriction is placed upon the amount! for International Settlements and filed Paes abuse. “eine 
for which any banking institution may subscriptions to 112,000 shares of the Sundry investments (at | 
subscribe, either for its own account or capital stock (Note No. 1), we terminated 5 Pippin is 369 36 30 
for the accounts of its customers, but each the year with 23 shareholding institutions | int oe : vrei 3 368 a7 283 e oat 
subscription entered in behalf of a cus- of different nationalities with a total of . ecaeins meee 
tomer must be a bona fide subscription, 165,100 shares outstanding, in addition to! WORE bees ktidccaeks 45,237 43.601 6,027 
actually entered by that customer in his which 6,000 shares were authorized for Other resources ........ _2.738 62,428 120 
own right, payment for which must be delwery to the central banks of Yugo-| Total resources ....410.313 375.072 58.421 
made by the individual subscriber from Slavia and Portugal as soon as the cur-| Liabilities 
his own funds. The Federal reserve bank —= Short-term deposits: | 
is authorized to require, and in any doubt- ps | ee for own 
ful case may be called upon to require, P ] y Pl | Danan, 64.302 56.987 5.201 
proof in the form ef an affidavit that sub- ennsy \ ania ans | Time— , 7 
scriptions are bona fide. ” ‘ | Not exceeding 3 | 
is a ° = | months ........ 99,340 88.243 .... 
Subscriptions Misunderstood aste-e mination Between 3 and 6 i | 
. Vhe extraordinary amount of subscrip- months 1678 = 2,102 ...... 
tions in this district to Classes A and B ° ° tes 2 3 e 165.410 147.331 5.201 
in proportion to like subscriptions in all am al n In a Sepesics - Sabet sean 
other districts (not only to the last issue Central banks for ac- 
eof government bonds alluded to but to Seaiaeieattbaniaas Donna others 30.688 20.424 | 
previous issues) seems to indicate the ,, ‘ Time— See er) eee 
possibility of a widespread, if not a gen- Federal Bureau of Standards Not exceeding 3 
eral, misunderstanding of the character r e ~ . months ... 131,357 113,869 ...... 
of subscriptions which are invited to these To Aid State Chamber of ge 3 and 6 
various Treasury issues and which are sup- . : s° * omeeee kas ® 
Daaell to hie tecetved. Commerce in Simplifica- iaitas oe see 
Of course, it is not believed that this ° > - - _— 
’ or: hacen eieaaee 
misunderstanding prevails with all sub- lion I rogram 7 eapceltor 2 aos 
scribers, and this communication is not Smecewesaetoae | Wine tot ie oo eee 
intended to apply to those banking insti- {Continued from Page 1.] $ months 2.664 
tutions which have the correct conception Practice of the Bureau of Standards, De- Long-term deposits 
of bona fide subscriptions; but inasmuch Partment of Commerce, according to Annuity trust account 29,760 29,842 38,147 
as notices of Treasury issues are sent to George K. Burgess, Director of the Bu- on 14.880 14.921 
all banking institutions of the district, we Teau. This program promises to be most pp oon Givernment . 
feel that this communication should like- effective, in the opinion of Dr. Burgess. guaranty fund ... 13,277 13,279 
wise be sent to all such institutions. Pennsylvania industries have been in 
p+ See SRST IP the forefront in promoting simplification Total . . . 57.916 58,042 38,147 
ss: : at and elimination-of-waste programs and Saniae aie in... 20,458 19,976 14,957 
Effee fR > one instance cited is the adoption and | “‘Yegal reserve fund 100 
4th e¢ t oO ail Pe tition use of the simplified invoice form by over Dividend reserve fund | RUE RR ea Sy 
I A k ~d f 7 secpcrrecy, 100 of their organizations. This recom- _ General reserve fund 422 Sat 
S ASKed O reAaSULrYV mended form has been nationally recog- Predte silooated for Ste 
* nized as a time and money saver. This i 1931 Bn OR uy 
° 7 action on the — . a oo eee | Dividend to sharehold- 
— of Commerce will a considerable impe- ers (6 per cent).. GBS -ciccose decease 
Announcement of Policy on oni te teas alana Sestaniiee af toon: 
Federal Contracts Sought Dr. Burgess added that the California aoe i ae 
; State Chamber of Commerce has been statutes ae : 422 . 
{Continued from Page 1.] conducting a similar campaign during Other liabilities . 2,162 3.722 115 
well known fact that all Government the past two years with gratifying results. fatal diawilittnn ams ee te 
work, as well as private work, is being Major Objectives *Sixteen thousand shares each were sub- 




























































































































































































































































































































































































































awarded at extremely low prices, probably 
largely, if not altogether, without a tangi- 
ble profit to either general contractor, 
subcontractor or material man. That 
means that there is no place probably for 
all of the people furnishing Fetteral build- 
ing requirements to absorb a freight rate 
advance. 

Regardless of whether or not a profit 
exists in any part of the Government work 
under way, it is a matter of equity 
whether the general contractor, the sub- 
contractor or the material man should 
bear the advance. These advances in the 
aggregate will run into very large figures, 
considering that materials, etc., for Gov- 
ernment buildings are assembled from 
widely separated points. 

The other issue involved is how bidders 
on Government work shall prepare their 
bids for work to be let in the future in 
the face of th? possibility of a 15 per cent 
freight rate increase. Again, we have the 
condition that with the low stage of build- 
ing operations generally, prospective in- 
terested parties will hesitate to add the 15 
per cent advance on future work in the 
fear that competitive elements will not do 
so. That would have the result that the 
man who plays safe will be high bidder. 


Announced Policy Asked 


It seems to be the general opinion that 
the Federal authorities are in sympathy 
with the proposition that freight rates be 
increased if it is shown to be necessary 
to preserve the financial integrity of the 
railroads. That would appear to be one 
reason why th? Federal Government might 
well consider the announcement of a pol- 
icy respecting the application of the 15 
per cent advance, if granted, on Federal 
purenases of whatever character. 

It can be argued that an increase in all 
freight rates on merchandise and commod- 
ities in general where higher freight rates 
Would be but a fractional part of the re- 
tail price is not a factor of much conse- 
quence to the public and is readily ab- 
sorbed. The very contrary is 
on building operations, especially those of 
some importance. 


We were instructed to write you respect- 
fully suggesting that this matter be taken 
under advisement by the Federal author- 
to 
business 


ities. It is an issue of vital interest 
the entire building contracting 
in all of its branches. 










the case 


First Annual R 


eport Issued 
By World Settlements Bank In 








| Summary of Ten and Half Months of Activi-' 


} 


The first annual report of the Bank for 
International Settlements, covering the 
| fiscal year, which began May 17, 1930, and 
closed March 31, 1931, was submitted to 
the general meeting of shareholders May 
19, 1931. 

Portions of the report have been re-| 
printed in the Federal Reserve Bulletin 
for July, 1931, made public as of July 21.| 
The section dealing with the development 
of the institution follows in full text: 

This year of 10's months has been one 
of steady development of our institution 
in each of its spheres of action. Not only | 
has the bank been fortunate in contrib- 
uting to the advancé of cooperation be- 
tween central banks—a field in which 
there renmiains vast room for gradual prog- 
ress—but it has also helped to provide 
additional facilities for international fi- 
nancial operations and capital movements 


Mr. George E. Foss, General Secretary 
for the Pennsylvania State Chamber of 
Commerce states that the objectives of 
his organization, in sponsoring this cam- 
paign, are to coordinate the present wastc- 
elimination activities among producers, 
distributors, and consumers in Pennsyl- 
vania, extend the present scope and ap- 
plication of simplification, and effect sav- 
ings for all interests in the State through 
cooperative action. 

W. K. Moffett of the State Chamber 
Staff, who will have charge of the in- 
auguration of this program, stated that 
it will be developed through the following 
three stages: 

First, general education as to the phil- 
osophy of simplified practice and the 
building of interest by local applications 
of this principle; second, acceptance of 
existing simplified practice recommenda- 
tions by Pennsylvania Opganizations; and 
third, initiation of new simplified practice 
recommendations at the suggestion and 
request of Pennsylvania organizations. 

Articles pertinent to simplification and 
elimination of waste will be prepared for 
publication in trade papers or distributed 
in mimeograph form. Speeches will be 
made in many Pennsylvania cities by 
members of the State Chamber of Com- 
merce, business leaders, and representa- 
tives of the Department of Commerce. 
This activity should increase the present 
interest in simplified practice as an eco- 
nomic principle 


‘Self-government in Business’ 


Simplified practice has been recognized 
by industry as a workable and practical 
philosophy in eliminating those wastes re- 
sulting from overdiversification, through 
“self-government in business.” President 
Hoover, while Secretary of Commerce said: 
“The saving in national effort through 
such cooperation, as demonstrated by 
many well-known examples of simplifi- 
cation and standardization, runs into mil- 
lions of dollars. There is a great arca 
still untouched, in which the application 
of these waste-eliminating measures may 
well save not millions but billions. 

“The consequent reduction of manufac- 
turing, selling and distributing costs, and 
the release, for active use, of millions now 
tied up in slow-moving stocks, combine 
to yield savings eventually reaching the 





| primary 


_ ties Reviews H istory of Financial Institution 


rencies in these countries were legally | 
stabilized. | 
Starting with deposits of 220,000,000 | 
Swiss francs and total assets and liabilities | 
of 300,000,000 Swiss francs, our monthly | 
statement of March 31, 1931, disclosed the | 
growth of deposits to 1,780,000,000 Swiss 
francs and the increase of total assets | 
and liabilities to 1,900,000,000 Swiss francs. 
While profit making has never been a 
object, ordinary business fore- 
sight and sound econamic principle have 
dictated thrift in expenditure and care in 
our investments, which have been made 
with, through, or with the knowledge and 
without the objection of the central banks 
concerned in 26 countries of the world. 
Our operating staff, recruited from 10 
nationalities, has been kept within mod- 
erate limits. 
Bank for 


International Settlements 





scribed by the Banca d'Italia, Bank of Enz- 


land, Banque Nationale de Belgique, Reichs-* 


bank, Industrial Bank of Japan 
Japanese group, and J. P. Morgan & Co., the 
First National Bank of New York, and the 
First National Bank of Chicago constituting 
the American group 


heading a 


Change in New Jersey 
Aviation Law Asked 


TRENTON, N. J., July 22. 
Modification of the ruling which pro- 


hibits hydroplanes and amphibians from | 


alighting on Lake Hopatcong has been 
asked of the State Board of Commerce 
and Navigation by the State Director of 
Aviation, Gill Robb Wilson. 

It was suggested by Mr. Wilson that a 
section of the lake be set aside for the 
use of such craft. A number of residents, 
he said, desire to use planes in commut- 
ing to New York. 

The Board deferred action on the re- 
quest, but pointed out that the selection 
of an area for the planes, as proposed, 
would be a matter in which adjacent 
property owners should have a voice. Un- 
der a resolution adopted by the Board 
last year, hydroplanes and amphibians 
are prohibited from using inland waters. 





Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


California: Edward Rainey, Superintendent 
of Banks, has announced: Modesto Trust & 
Savings Bank. Modesto, purchased First Na- 
tional Bank, Salida. 

Kentucky: C. S. Wilson, Banking Commis- 
sioner, has announced: Citizens Bank, Drakes- 
boro, closed. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of July 22 


New York, July 22.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertajned and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown blow: > 














consumer in lower prices, thus increasing) Austria (schilling) 14.0423 

his real wages and assisting him to a age {naige? nea aus 

U S TRE S higher standard of living. The rate of) Czechoslovakia (krone) 2'9585 

. bs A U RY our advance must be, and will be, in pro-| Denmark (krone) .... 26.6726 
portion to the extent in which we all England (pound) .......... eeecesae 484.1875 

STATEMENT cooperate for the elimination of waste.” Finland (markka ) -ane + ehannehes aan 2.5148 

Dr. George K. Burgess, Director of the een SOE a. cn annses senaag pecans 2 Saad 

——July 20. Made Public July 22, 1931—— Bureau of Standards, has stated that over) Greece (drachma) ...........-..... 1.2926 
: 10,000 different organizations in the United age? DMN faa ake so Sods Wein uae 
Receipts States have cooperated in establishin taly (lira) sate sseseseseeeseces 5.227% 

Customs receipts $1,844,608.42 over 120 simplified practice ressmanendar Netherlands (guilder) ............. 40.2533 
Internal-revenue receipts "| . 4 Norway (krone) aweneeeaaecanes 26.6738 
nv p 2 7 tions. The reported annual savings, due, Poland (zloty) ..................... 11.2008 

smeemee 80s eaee RAs Sasi eee 2,172,441.71 to these recommendations, run well over! Portugal (escudo) 4.4265 
enie ee 2,392.405.57 | $250,000,000. Rumania (leu) ......-sseeereseeeees 5938 
Miscellaneous receipts 905,804.70 Edwin W. Ely, Chief of the Division of ee a ynasea < — 
Pa Rie ——-.— Simplified Practice, appointed George A. Batieetiand’ (trans) 19 4237 

ie nee se - tee Cooper of his staff to act as the coordi-| Yugoslavia (dinar) 1.7636 
Balance previous day 337,955,501 42 ator of the Division's activities in co-| Hong Kong (dollar) .............. 24.4017 
: eee operation with the State chamber. Mr.| China (Shanghai tael) ............. 30.4910 

Total ; - $345,781,781.82 Ely points out that since this waste-elim- re eee ee ne sae = cane 
Expenditures ination work is beneficial in proportion to| Indja (rupee) ; Siaersataes: akan 

General expenditur ‘ $12,027,463.09 the degree and scope of observance it re-| Japan (Yen) ............ceeeeees 49.3409 
anaes on public debt a 001.85 | ceives, the important point is to secure} Recaapore {Seller) tee eeeeeees 56.0000 
unds of receipts .......... 264.745.2 t oti ‘ Sanada (dollar 17 
eae ma Zigeas26 ‘Me, Participation of all interests. ou” a9 9112 
Ail other 3.196.677 82 Those who stay out not only deprive; Mexico TORK 1 cnt a Sse auceeerion 49.0800 
a —_____—_ themselves of the economies and increased | Argentina (peso, gold) ............. 68.9877 
$ pune died tas inns cetsei $15 one 523 30 efficiency inherent in simplification, but | en A eos Nad reeees Lye 
Reteeeetenneee ts ne 328 064'295.52 prevent the industry as a whole, and its | rae rae tate 50.7750 
—_______*_ | customers, from securing the full measure! Gojompbia (peso) 96.5700 

BNE soaks cane donenecscuase $345,781,781.82 | Of these benefits, § Bar silver cocccccecccccvcccce 27.7500 





‘Total Is 152,000 Cars Be- 


more than 95,000 cars during the week} 
lof July 11, but 
152,000 cars below the total for the cor- 
responding week of last year, according to 
a statement transmitted to the Interstate | ; 
Commerce Commission by the American} Value of implements and machinery 
Railway Association. The statement fol- | AveTage value of land and buildings: 
lows 


| 








Increase Shown 


Carloadings 


For Past Week 


low Corresponding Week 
Of Last Year, Says Rail-| 
way Report 


Carloadings of -revenue freight rose by 





still more than 


wee 





in full text: 
Loadings Increase 


ing week this year but 3,700 cars under 
the same week last year and 6,682 cars 
below the same week two years ago. 

Livestock loading amounted 18,147 
an increase of 3,261 cars above the pre- 
ceding week this year but 4,332 cars below 
the same week last year and 6,615 cars 
below the same week two years ago. In 
the western districts alone, livestock load- 


ing for the week ended on July 11 Inventon Held Anticipated by 


amounted to 13,872 
2,847 cars compared 
last year. 

All districts reported reductions in the 
total loading of all commodities, compared 
not only with the same week in 1930 but 
also with the same week in 1929. 

Loading of revenue freight in 1931 com- 
pared with the two previous years follows: 


cars, a decrease of 
with the same week 
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Valuation of Farms and Crops Economy to Rule 


ject to correction. 


Number EN Via neweg 
Acreage of all land in farms 


Value of land and buildings 


'the Cascade 


Analyzed by Bureau of Census’ 





Data on Tenure, Size and Production Included 
In Results of 1930 Tabulation 





HE following statement, issued by the Bureau of the Census July 22, gives some 
of the results of the 1930 farm census for the United States, with comparative 
data for 1925 and 1920 for selected items. 
(1930 Census taken April 1; and 1925 and 1920 Censuses, Jan. 1.) 


Farm Acreage and Values 


of farms 


Average acres per farm 


Land alone 
Buildings , 
Dwellings a 


HOMO wecee 


Per farm ... 
Per acre 








§Not shown in 1920 


crs. Tunnel Patent Suit 
Dismissed by Court) 


Prior Publications 


Spokane, WasH., July 22.—A suit against | largement to the full tunnel section, and | 
the Great Northern Railway Company | then excavating to the full tunnel section.” | 


and A. Guthrie & Co., Inc., for alleged * 
infringement of the Dennis patent, No. 
1308583, by the method used in excavating 
the use of the 


Tunnel for 


Crop Acreage and Production | 


In Reclamation 


Work of Future 


Federal Projects Expected to 
Cut Construction Costs 
When Electrical Current 
Is Sold 


The 1930 figures are preliminary and sub- 





1930 1925 1920 ee 
6,288,648 6,371,640 448, The construction of power plan 

Dek wee eT Te connection with reclamation © projects, 

*** 947,879,838.358  $49,467,647,287  $66,316,002,602 | heretofore merely incidental, introduces 

.. "34.920,844.584  37,721,018.222 — 54,829,563,059|a new phase of investment and economy 

sss 12,949,993,774 11,746,629,065 —11,486,439,543|hy the Federal Government which is 

e+ —'7,083,572,150 . | 


destined to have an influence on the 
maintenance costs of future projects, it 
| was stated orally at the Bureau of Rec 
|lamation July 22. 


However, the Federal Government 





3,301,663 482 2,691,703,629 3,594,772,928 


7.614 
48.52 


7.764 
53.52 


10,284 
69.38 


in 


i i to compete with pri- 
Loading of revenue freight for the week —_——Acreage—— I me — — oe - akan 
ended on July 11 totaled 763,581 cars. This | 1929 1919 Unit 1929 1919 | vate producers of e y, J 
as tease of 95.702 cars above the| Corn harvested for grain ........., 83,161,519 87,771,600 Bu. 2,130,717,783  2,345,832.507| sees an opportunity to defray the casts 
wee ey eee 2 acniwht, traffic was | Corn CUS LOT BUARS 66 ccs civics eosnes 4,005,539 4,003,226 Ton 29,172,181 29,682,041 | of the projects partially through this 
preceding week when freight tr 8S! Wheat . Drath caheeangnane : 61,999,862 73,099,421 Bu 800,747,988  945,403.215 | Fregium and through the construction of 
|reduced owing to the observance Of| winter wheat .......cccecceceeeee 40,430,355 49,912,993 Bu. 569,803,581 741,748,210 | ‘hich will eliminate costs of maip~ 
Fourth of July. It was, however, a de-| Spring wheat ...............555 . 21,569,507 23,186,428 Bu 230,944,407 203,655,005 | dams which will elim . ; 
ease of 152404 cars below the corre-| Oats threshed for grain .........+-. 33,466,025 37,991,002 Bu. 992,746,862  1,055,182.798 | taining levees, it was further explaine 
| eponation week last vear and a reduction | Batley ...-.:eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeereeeess yy eae aen _ ae eee ane 122,024,773 | Additional information was furnished a 
. é eres ps y bo'ch:042d000 05534000 06005 3,032,802 7,679,005 u 34,302,82 75,992, om ° 
of 302,833 cars under the same week tWO| Flaxseed 22... cece cece ceca ee ee es 2'965.635 1,260,687 Bu. 1.046.127 16,853.200 follows: Giniaitaie He Semanal 
years ago. POOR WTAE. 4.0400 canv ose vs cover coves 621,854 742,627 Bu. 8,359,011 12,690,384 ‘ P . , 
y Ssestansios freight loading for the} Rice (rough) .........e:csseeee eens 740,588 911.272 Bu 33,468,983 35,330,912 The construction of the gigantic Hoover 
week of July 11 totaled 291,790 cars, an| Mixed grains RP taeeaas 14965-2489 | Dam injects an innovation in reclamas 
© me a All hay crops (total) . 67,827.S 2.779, ‘on ¢ 7 355.5 | s “7 ? . 5 
increase of 35,478 cars above the preceding | “gmail crate at ten hae 3204965 5.674854 Ton 3.433.253 5.462.853 | tion projects. This Oe aaa wie 
week this year but 63.845 cars under the Alfalfa 11,515,811 8,624,811 Ton 23,493,505 18,853,133 | raise water to a level o 5 eet, wi 
corresponding week in 1930 and 129,931! Timothy or timothy and clover ; generate 1,200,000 horsepower of elec< 
ge th ame week in 1929 } mixed 25,547,282 30,290,752 Ton 31,485,896 38,141,216 tricity. The power generated will be suf- 
cars under the same ; es { Clover—red, alsike and mammoth 4,202,607) cients Ton 6,221,662 ciate ficient to defray the entire $100,000,000 
. . + 4 Als 147, : Se aoe 
Grain Loading Increases F | Clover—sweet, crimson and Japan 1,410,198) Ton 1,612,441} | cost of the project. 

Grain and grain products loading for, Annual legumes saved for hay.. 3,067,710 12m 14 Ton 2.938.402 1.716.195 Heretofore projects have been con- 

the week totaled 60,121 cars, an increase Other tame grasses ; 5,362,653 8.055.657 on 5,130,45 03,805 | structed without interest, but in this case 
: 3 : 26,485 0,968, 5,631,288 | P 

of 12,430 cars above the preceding weck| . Wid erst ew or ms se? | ees. | Ton 1794087 — s'ggaiaog | the money will be returned at 4 per cent 
this year and 2,806 cars above the same! Gyweet sorghum for sirup 136,144 482,043. Ton 8,291,381 1.644.100 | interest. In addition to this, the dam 
|week last year. It also was 654 cars| Tobacco Oe Orit, ine rota 1,888,395 1,861,480 Lb. —1,456,5319723—1,371,504.261 | will protect Arizona and California lands 
above the corresponding week two years Potatoes (Irish or white) 2,944,082 3,251,703 Bu 322,408,519 290,427,580 | from floods, eliminate the annual cost of 

I he Western Districts alone, grain Sweet potatoes or yams . 649.861 803,430 Bu 65,213,991 78,091,913 00.000 f 2 th : nce of levees 
REO. 0) SHE Wicwvor es ene eet | Cotton 43,227,488 33,740,106 Bale 14,574,405 1.376.130 | $100, or the maintema : 
and grain products loading for the week which always is a perennial cost to the 
ended on July 11 totaled 47,566 cars, an T Si 2 Federal Government without any return, 

7 enure and Size of Farms 

increase of 5,980 cars above the same weck = J , The establishment of the dam as a place 
last year. ee eri Se 1930 i cena 193n et go9 | for water storage will do away with levees. 

; i a0“ ’ 2 ee 3 20,350|In addition to reclaiming deserts, water 

Forest products loading totaled 26, Owners 3,568,304 3,925,099 | Under 3 a 43.007 20,350 In_ addition to ming deserts, 
cars, an increase of 1,275 cars above the| Managers gis: 888 ote | 3 to 2 c<vcpeneaewaas 315.487 268.422 will be available to domestic coe on the 

ceding week this year but 13,505 cars, Tenants Senee 2,664,36! 2,454, RP MP ch tanked uses 559,62 507.763 | coastal plain of southern California. 
oa ~— . eek in 1930 and 34,426 Acres operated by | 2000 4D ..nreccccscccees 1,440,378 1,503,732 7m 5 
aur. se. See, : cate ae Owners 618,375,790 CETTE 90 66. FD 0. cas seececens 1,374,965 1,474,745 The Yuma project is an illustration of a 
cars below the corresponding week twO| Managers 61,985,902 $4,120,187 | 100 to 174 ......ccccsccces 1,342,927 1,449,630 | reclamation enterprise which carries with 
years ago. Tenants e 306 409,324 264,979,543 | 175 to 259 corer Dusewaen 520,593 530,800 jt an annual burden to the Federal Gov- 

Ore loading amounted to 36,288 cars,! Value of land and | 260 to 499 451,338 475.677 | enment for the maintenance of levees 
an increase of 6,369 cars above the weck buildings of farms ean a ace ‘abeon er uos | to prevent floods and damage to the area 

< : ” 1 : operated by: 11, and over ) 87 é ods € 
before but 30,287 cars below the corre-|  oyners $29,259,803,297 $39,864,222,907 under cultivation. Levees have to be built 
sponding week last year and 42,334 cars| Managers 2,238,477 ,535 2.005,316,085 | and given constant attention. The prob- 
under the same week in 1929. : Tenants 16,381,557,.526 23,786,563,230 | lem is eliminated where there is a big dam 

Loading of merchandise less than car- Class of Land and Livestock for water storage such as Hoover Dam 
load lot freight totaled 215,853 cars, al acrenant mamas will provide. 
increase of 27,367 cars above the preceding Giassen Of Tan’ 1930 1925 | Livestock 1930 1920 onus Becsenis Gabiin 
week this year but 14,444 cars below the) crop land. total 3.235,890 391,459,902 | Horses a 413,383,574 19,767,161 Savi 
same week last year and 39,953 cars under Harvested 350.282 081 308.508 201 Mules eenes 15.353.003 a #32 301 Electrical energy produced in connection 

Sé yeek y y ago. Crop failure .......... 12 585 J A CEEEO. son ccsnsegavene +54, 98 56 .639,55 7 jects presents a saving as wel 
ie SED WOK See eer Ae Idle . tee Poor 41,287,216 33,892,686 | Milk cows 20:496.:329 -19.675.297 | With the ato Bs ’ tt . 1 
Coal Loading Rises Pasture land, total ..... 464.154,524 407,958,589 | Hogs .............000 432.796.9058  _59,346,409|4S5 & good investment for the Govern 
‘ Plowable -. 109,159,914 113,567,499 | Chickens ........... 378,888,128 359,537,127, ment. It is the intention of the Bureau 
9 are . 

Coal loading amounted to 110,127 cars, Woodland ""85.321.900  76.703.946 | to dispose of only the surplus power gen- 
9,013 cars above the preceding week but Other i 269,672,710 217,687,145 | erated. It will produce its own power for 
25,097 cars below the corresponding week pity gto pasture .. ieee Sr eas'bes use on the projects. Where there is a sur- 
last year and 43,546 cars under the same 4“! Other tan 190,008 =—St GES, plus, blocks of power will be disposed of, 
week in 1929. F *Not shown in 1925 and 1920 Without the power plant at Hoover Dam 

Coke roagee —— to oe va {Excluding animals bern at gen- 1. oe to bring in huge revenue, the great engi- 
an increase of 509 cars above the preced- ixcluding chickens hatched after Jan. 1, 19 


neering structure could not have been 
considered as a feasible undertaking by 
the Government. 


During 1929-1930, power plants were op- 
erated on a dozen of the projects of the 
Bureau. The Salt River plants produce 
the largest amount of power, totaling ap- 
proximately 171,000,000 kilowatt-hours in 
1930. The gross power sales here amounted 
| to $2,856,862. This was the largest for 
jany one project. The Minidoka project 
plants had a total output of 54,527,400 
| kilowatt-hours with gross sales totaling 
$157,230. 


| excavating the Simplon Tunnel through 
the Alps Mountains. 
The single claim of the patent follows: 


“In a method of tunneling consisting in 
|¢riving an auxiliary heading ouside of 
the main tunnel section, excavating cross 
;cuts from the auxiliary heading, driving 
|% main heading to connect the cross cuts, 
drilling from the main heading for en- 


Current to Be Sold 


In addition to the power used for drain- 
age and other purposes connected with 
the projects, some of it is sold to con- 
;sumers. The entire output from the Boise 


The claimed invention contemplated 
principally, according to the court's opin- 
icn, the use of a working auxiliary, or so- 
|called “pioneer” tunnel, outside the main 





c tunnel being drilled. The defendants ad-| plants was delivered to one power come 
Five weeks in January, A; four weeks in ae : ‘ ‘ X 
weuriusry, 8: Pais Taek in’ March, C; four| railway has been dismissed by the Dis-| mitted that in at least a mrs of — pany in 1929-30. Power is contracted for 
weeks in April, D; five weeks in May. E; four! 4, e stern District of Cascade Tunnel operations the method! by a number of towns in addition to com- 
worme i June. F; week of July 4, G; week eee. for the Eastern described in the Dennis patent was em-| panies. 
ey See ' ‘ ‘loyed, but successfully upheld their right! - ee 
19: 1930 192¢ say. | PAOyed: ‘ esr) vnel | The gross income per contract for the 
Be ecedisns 3.490942 4,246,552 4 518-600 Judge Webster held that the patent, cov-| to use such a method by showing its use, | sale of the power, ce is small. The 
D cenvsncen Seee 3.506.899 3,797,183 | ering a method of excavating tunnels and and the description thereof, in the excava- gross income exceeded $50,000 in four in- 
Seana 2,939,817 3,515,733 3,837,736 : tion of the Simplon Tunnel. ° , ; , Ah 7 
De vccayens 2.985.719 3.618.960 3,989,142 especially adapted to the b@Fing of long, stances, the highest being slightly more 
DD seswanae 3,736,477 4.593.449 5,182,402 tunnels through rock formations, was The court concluded that the process! than $62,000. Principal contracts for the 
PF ssocscces SIO 3,718,983 4,291,881 | a ; sani he the described in the claim, although unknown | sale of power during 1929-1930 included 
G sseseeee 667.879 ease pty invalid. The invention, according to the |i, the patentee, “long before had been | Boise, Minindoka, Newlands, North Platte, 
H wceeeeees 763,581 915,985 1,066,414 | court, was anticipated by prior publica-| used in the great Simplon enterprise, and | Riverton, Shoshone, Strawberry Valley 
Total 20,411,444 24,908,614 27,594,510 | tions relating to the method employed in publicly proclaimed to the world.” and Yuma projects. 





Building of Ships Reaches 
Highest Peacetime Level 


[Continued from Page 1.]| 


the second quarter. Great Britain and 
Ireland continue to lead, of course, but 
they are holding the first position by the 
narrowest margin in history. 

By gaining 70,000 tons, the United 
States displaced France as the runner-up. 
France aided somewhat in this through 
a decline of 20,000 tons so that her oc- 
cupancy of third position is of a char- 
acter that hardly challenges American 
domination of the field aside from the 
British-Irish output. 

Italy showed a less of 4,000 tons, but re- 
tained fourth place while Germany moved 
from sixth to fifth despite a loss in pro- 
| duction amounting to 5,000 tons. Germany 
| displaced Sweden in fifth place. Sweden's 
construction total was 30,000 tons below 
the first quarter but that country re- 
mained in sixth place over The Nether- 
lands from which a reduction of 12,000 
tons was reported. Denmark was eighth 
in the list although losing 24,000 tons from 
the first quarter. Spain ,with a gain of 
12,000 tons, exchanged places with Japan 
which lost 10,000 tons. 


The records show that seven of the 18} 


large vessels—that is craft of 20,000 gross 
|tons or over—now under construction are 
| being built in the shipyards of the United 
States. British and Irish yards are con- 
structing five and yards in France and 
Italy each are constructing three. 








Revised Grain Rates 
Meet Opposition 


Minneapolis Group Says Unfair 
Burden Would Result 





The suspension of certain changes in 
rates and rules contained in tariffs filed 
by carriers in the Western District to be- 
come effective Aug. 1, in connection with 
| the general revision of rates on grain ‘and 
grain products, was requestéd in a peti- 
tion filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission July 22 by the Minneapolis 
Traffic Association. 





Objection was made to changes in rules} 


governing grain products on the ground 
|that if allowed to stand they would un- 
necessarily burden shippers in Minneap- 
olis and vicinity and place that territory 


| 
| 
| 


| 


at a disadvantage compared with Chicago | 


Exception was taken. to the carrier's 
{proposal of limiting shippers to the use 
of “not more than two inbound freight 
| bills or tonnage credit slips to cover any 
} one ingredient in a single out-bound ship- 
;}ment.” The association pointed out that 
; under the rule now in effect there is no 
limit to the number of inbound freight 
bills on tonnage credit slips that may be 
surrendered. 


| 





MIDDLE 
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Electric Rates 


NATURE, not the wishes of 
men, explains low electricity 
rates in Ontario and Up-State 
New York. If every other 
American power company 
could have Niagara Falls 
and the Great Lakes as 
operating partners, every 


other American power com- 


pany could sell its output 


at corresponding rates. 


WEST UTILITIES COMPANY 
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Business Concerns’ Reliance 
on Finger Print System — + 





Gradual Adoption of This Method of Identi- 
tieation by Banks and Large Commercial Or- 
ganizations Discussed by Specialist 





By GUNDER OSJQRD 


Superintendent, Bureau of Criminal Identification, State of North Dakota 


NEW science has climbed over the hori- 
A zon from obscure history into the chan- 

nels of present-day usefulness, business, 
protection and reality, namely, the science of 
identification by the fingerprint method. 

This science has become a most important 
branch of criminal investigation, and has 
proved to be of signal service both in the 
detection of crime and the identification of 
the offender. The system of. identification is 
comparatively new and it is only quite lately 
that the conclusive nature of the evidence 
that it affords has been appreciated in the 
courts. The process, and especially the sys- 
tem of classification are intricate and need a 
detailed training before its technology may 
be mastered. 

- ¢ 

Its present-day chief importance is its very 
great assistance in tracking both criminals 
and crime, and it would be a great hindrance 
to the proper and legitimate work of the 
peace officer if it failed to command public 
appreciation. It is felt that a single slip 
might do infinite harm, and hence a most 
rigorous system of checks and counterchecks 
has been established, to which every finger- 
print identification is subjected. However, in 
spite of its present-day importance, I firmly 
believe that the time is but a short distance 
away when its usefulness will be brought to 
bear upon the business world as well as in 
criminal investigations. 

Naturally the application of the fingerprint 
system to the identification of criminals has 
at first rather prejudiced the minds of the 
public to its use for various civil purposes, 
yet it has gradually made its way in other 
directions. Certain of these uses, either al- 
ready adopted or contemplated for the fu- 
ture, are worthy of note. 


For a number of years the United States 
Governenent has made a soldier's fingerprint 
a part of his Army record; the Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, and Coast Guard departments 
have their personnel likewise recorded. Dur- 
ing the World War approximately 4,000,000 
persons serving the Government in these and 
other services were fingerprinted. Recently 
the Adjusted Compensation Act became law. 
The administration of the provisions of this 
act was immediately seen to be an enormous 
problem, largely due to the necessity of posi- 
tively identifying each person making appli- 
cation for his “bonus.” Thousands of John 
Smiths had servcd the country. The names 
of Brown, Williams, Robertson were num- 
bered in hundreds. But fingerprints solved 
that pert of the problem. Each applicant 
makes his prints part of his application. 
These prints compared with those taken at 
the time of his entry into the service prove 
his identity. 

+ ¢ 


To a lesser extent than that used by the 
War Department the fingerprint system has 
in other ways been popularized. The Post 
Office Department now uses it for identifi- 
cation purposes in connection with the Postal 
Savings Bank. Insurance companies are seri- 
ously considering fingerprints; so, too, are 
many large industrial companies. Many large 
commercial organizations are requiring that 
their employes be fingerprinted before going 
upon the pay roll of the company. Mater- 
nity hospitals identify the babies by finger- 
prints or sole prints. It is often impossible 
to get a good set of prints from the baby be- 


Obtaining ere 
for Old Age 


Assistance 





By 
Henry F. Long 
Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions and Taxation, Com- 
monwealth of Massachu- 
setts 


m= P= 


HE Massachusetts old age assistance tax 
T law, chapter 398, Acts of 1931, provides 

that the assessors shall on or before July 
1 certify to the State Commissioner of Cor- 
porations and Taxation the number of old 
age assistance taxes that they have assessed. 
The Commissioner not later than Aug. 1, is 
obliged by the act to assess and levy upon 
each city and town a special State tax on 
account of the inhabitants who are taxable 
for the old age assistance at the rate of $1 
for each inhabitant. 


Two hundred and two cities and towns 
out of a total of 355 have complied with the 
act in notifying the Commissioner of the old 
age assistance taxes levied in their town. 
These 202 show 927,454 people who have 
been assessed the $1. This list includes Bos- 
ton with approximately 240,500 subject to the 
old age assistance as well as the Town of 
Prescott which has but 12 persons subject 
to the old age assistance. Prescott is one 
of the towns that is being partially inundated 
for the purpose of providing an extension to 
ee system of the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict. 

The old age assistance tax differs from the 
poll tax in that all males above the age of 
20 as of April 1 are liable for the tax. There 
is, however, a provision, where the $1 tax 
can not be collected, for the collector and 
the assessors acting jointly to request the 
Commissioner of Corporations and Taxation 
for credit to the municipality. The Commis- 
sioner will approve these requests where it 
is clear the persons assessed were in the ‘poor 
farm, had died or were receiving aid from 
the town or in any other manner were un- 
able to contribute. 

The old age assistance tax is collected in 
the same manner as the poll tax but the 
exemptions and abatements allowed under 
the poll tax are not permissible under the 
old age assistance tax. Undoubtedly, a total 
of ahout $1,400,000 old age assistance taxes 
will be levied but approximately $300,000 of 
this will be returned to the cities and towns 
because the persons who have been assessed 
are because of poverty unable to pay the 
old age assistance tax. 


_fraction of Sir Galton’s figure. 


cause of its incessant activity and for this 
reason a print of the sole of the foot is often 
taken. 


The fingerprint is finding a great deal of 
use for identification upon passports, travel- 
ers’ cards, travelers’ checks, etc. Numerous 
banks throughout the country use this means 
where a definite identification is necessary or 
advantageous, such as the identification of 
strangers who present checks for payment, 
and other clients who wish to safeguard their 
personal checks and business papers. 


Today many of the larger business organi- 
zations, who employ a great number of peo- 
ple, and keep an attentive eye upon the 
muster roll of progress, take into considera- 
tion the fingerprint method as being the 
most advantageous system of. segregated 
identification for their employes. 

*I made a statement in the opening para- 
graph that identification by the fingerprint 
method has come to us from a somewhat ob- 
scure history. 

+ + 


Who first noticed that the palmar surface 
of the hand and fihgers was covered with 
ridges as well as wrinkles, or that the ridges 
formed themselves in places into definite 
patterns, no one may say. This observation 
has, without doubt, been made by countless 
individuals of early times in an idle moment. 

The earliest record of such a discovery is 
one reported by Col. Garrick Mallomy in his 
tenth annual report to the Bureau of Eth- 
nology, Washington, 1888-1889. This record 
is a carving in Indian picture writing upon 
the smooth face of a cliff in Nova Scotia, 
where the outline of a hand, probably traced 
around in school-boy fashion, is covered with 
two sorts of lines, regular and-parallel ones 
to represent the ridges, and irregular and 
scrawly ones to represent the wrinkles. Upon 
the ball of the thumb is a conspicuous spiral, 
and upon three of the other fingers are sug- 
gestions of other patterns. This scratched 
picture of ancient origin is believed to have 
been placed there long prior to the first visit 
of Europeans to that region. It stands as the 
oldest recorded observation of the finger- 
prints, although, of course, something still 
older may yet be discovered. 


From MarceHo Malpighi, professor of anat- 
omy of the ancient University of Bologna in 
1686, comes the first definite mention of the 
patterns on the balls of the fingers. He spent 
an active life in the investigation of all parts 
of the human body and is credited with be- 
ing the founder of the science of histology. 
However, it was not until 1823 that the pat- 
terns noted by Malpighi again received any 
known mention. This mention came in the 
form of a treatise by Dr. J. E. Purkinje, of 
the University at Breslau,°Germany. The 
paper of the doctor is worthy of note as it 
contains the first attempt of any person to 
classify the patterns of the fingerballs. It is, 
however, purely physiological and there was 
no suggestion of the application of these 
variations in the patterns to the problem of 
identification. 

+ 


Like many other great discoveries or in- 
ventions, the honor of first proposing to tse 
these patterns as a means of identification 
must be shared by two men. They are Dr. 
Henry Faulds, an Englishman attached to 
the Tsukiji- Hospital at Tokio, and Sir Wil- 
liam J. Herschel, who was chief administra- 
tor of the Hooghly District of Bengal, India. 
These two men published their discoveries 
less than a month apart in the year of 1880. 
Prior to the publishing of these articles Her- 
schel had been using the system for approxi- 
mately 20 years in India as a means of iden- 
tification. Sir William Herschel is regarded 
today as being the first person to devise a 
feasible method for regular use and after- 
wards adopting it. It was upon this founda- 
tion laid by Merschel that Sir E. R. Henry 
was able to establish this new means of iden- 
tification. 

The real perfecting of the fingerprint iden- 
tification system, the method of classification 
and filing the prints that is in use today, we 
owe to the efforts of Sir E. R. Henry, of Eng- 
land. Sir Henry claims to have based his 
work upon the findings of Herschel and Gal- 
ton. But he has improved their work and 
made practical their ideas. Today, the Henry 
system of identification is used throughout 
the United States, England, their provinces, 
and finds use in practically every nation of 
the world. It is the universal method for the 
identification of criminals in the United 
States and England. Practically every penal 
institution in the United States requires that 
fingerprints be taken of their inmates. 

It is advisable to here make a short ex- 
planation on the possibility of two finger- 
prints being alike. Galton, who made the 
first estimate as to the possibility of two 
prints being alike, places his estimate—that 
it might be possible for two prints in 64,- 
000,000,000 to be similar. This figure he ar- 
rived at by mathmatical computation. Pres- 
ent day authorities who have since computed 
the possibility of two fingerprints being 
alike compute the chances as being only a 
M. M. V. 
Balthazard in a report to the French Acad- 
emy of Sciences wrote that if any fingerprint 
be divided into 100 squares, each square will 
contain some distinctive mark, rarely two 
marks, and in most exgeptional cases three 
or none, By distinctive marks, he means 
bifuractions of ridges or terminations. 


+ + 


Fingerprints differ from each other either 
in the arrangement of ridges in the differ- 
ent squares or in the character of the ridges 
in a particular square. The total number of 
combinations possible is the hundredth power 
of four. This means that there are just so 
many different combinations and that the 
chances are the above number to one that 
any combination will happen more than once. 
Nature does not duplicate. 


In the issue of July 24 Mr. Osjord will 
discuss the manner in which the science 
of fingerprinting is applied to criminal 
identification and the manner in which 
county, State and national bureaus of 
criminal identification have been estab- 
lished and the way in which they 
Junction. 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY'S SIZE 
REVEALED BY CENSUS DATA 


Director of Federal Bureau Describes Nature of Informa- 
tion Obtained by His Agency 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 
equipment. 


The present series deals with electricity and electrical 


By W. M. STEUART 


Director, Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce 


O VAST is the collective electrical in- 
dustry its importance is hardly re- 
alizable. Considered as_ including 

everything electrical from the generation 
of electric energy to its final manifdld 
uses, this industry stands out as Amer- 
ica’s most gigantic business activity. The 
value of electric energy, together with 
that of all appliances and equipment 
utilized in its production and use, would 
exceed many times the value of even 
“food and kindred products,” which form 
by far the largest collective industry 
group in the United States. Then, if 
consideration is given to the dependence 
of business and social life upon electric- 
ity, electrical equipment, and appliances 
and machinery operated electrically, the 
importance of this great industry can be 
slightly envisioned. 
+ + 

Owing to the fact that this industry is 
composed of such a multitude of great 
interdependent industries, it is of course 
seldom considered in its entirety, statis- 
tically or otherwise. The Bureau of the 
Census, however, does furnish statistics 
on virtually every phase of the industry. 
In its several canvasses the Bureau gath- 
ers data on the generation of electricity, 
on electric railways, and on the manu- 
facture of electrical machinery, appara- 
tus, and supplies. In an indirect man- 
ner, the Bureau also supplies information 
on the importance of the industry in 
every-day life. 

Through the biennial Census of Man- 
ufactures, production figures are gath- 
ered on a collective industry, titled “Elec- 
trical machinery, apparatus, and sup- 
plies,” whose production in 1929 exceeded 
$2,000,000,000 in value. This industry 
classification covers the manufacture of 
everything electrical, from insulated wire 
and cable to electrotherapeutic and elec- 
tromedical apparatus. In addition, quin- 
quennially, the Bureau of the Census 
gathers figures on central electric light 
and power stations, street and electric 
railways, telegraphs, and telephones. 

In the current business statistics of the 
Bureau, the electrical machinery and ap- 
pliances also have a prominent place. 
Monthly statistics on electric hoists are 
issued, and also on electric industrial 
trucks and tractors, while quarterly sta- 
tistics are issued on electric locomotives 
and electrical goods. For electric hoists, 
Statistics are given on new orders, num- 
ber and value, and shipments; for elec- 
tric trucks and tractors, number shipped, 
both for domestic use and for export; 
for electric locomotives, shipments for 
the quarter; and for electrical goods, 
new orders for the quarter. 

+ + 

In addition to the central electrical 
light and power station production fig- 
ures, the Census of Manufactures shows 
the number and power rating of each 


class of prime movers and electric mo- 
tors and generators installed in manu- 
facturing plants, for all industries sep- 
arately and for the United States as a 
whole. It likewise shows the amount of 
electric energy purchased by each manu- 
facturing industry. 

In the new Census of Distribution, 
much information of value to all the al- 
lied electrical industries is to be made 
available in figures on commodity sales, 
kinds of stores handling electrical com- 
modities, etc. Of more direct value to 
the various industries will undoubtedly 
be the statistics showing how the vari- 
ous electrical industries market their 
goods. Statistics will be given on the 
sales to wholesalers, both controlled and 
uncontrolled; to retailers, both controlled 
and uncontrolled; to industrial consum- 
ers; and direct to household consumers. 
Hence the figures will show exactly how 
the manufacturers sell their commod- 
ities. 

Much valuable information for these 
allied industries can also be obtained 
from the reports of the Censuses of Ag- 
riculture and Population, direct as well 
as through simple computations and de- 
ductions. 

Since equipment for the utilization of 
electricity is more important than its 
production in all its ramifications, the 
manufacture of such equipment is usu- 
ally considered as “the electrical indus- 
try.” From that restricted viewpoint, 
the Census of Manufactures furnishes 
comprehensive statistics for the industry. 
Under the industry classification “Elec- 
trical Machinery, Apparatus and Sup- 
plies” the Bureau groups all establish- 
ments engaged primarily in the manu- 
facture of machinery, apparatus, and 
supplies for employment directly in the 
generation, storage, transmission, or util- 
ization of electric energy; statistics for 
the output of establishments whose 
principal products are electric-lighting 
fixtures, electric signs, or motor-driven 
tools, mechanical refrigerators, washing 
machines, and other machines and ap- 
pliances constructed with built-in mo- 
tors, are shown in the census report un- 
der the classification “Electrical Prod- 
ucts Classified in Other Industries.” 

+ + 

fro® those classes of products which 

are manufactured principally in the 
electrical machinery, apparatus, and 
supplies industry, the detailed statistics 
cover, in addition to the output of the 
establishments of the group, electrical 
equipment made as secondary products 
by establishments engaged primarily in 
other lines of manufacture. The most 
important example of such secondary 
production is insulated wire and cable, 
reported in 1929 to the value of $105,366,- 
081, chiefly by establishments engaged in 
the manuiacture of plain wire. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Electricity and Electrical Equipment,” 
to appear in the issue of July 24, H. B. Brooks, Chief, Electrical Instrument 
Section, Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce, will discuss the effi- 
ciency of electrical equipment, and the cooperation which the Bureau of Stand- 
ards gives those engaged in improving the efficiency. 





Causes of Industrial Accidents 


Ohio Agency Analyzes Situation in That State 
By THOMAS P. KEARNS 


Superintendent, Division of Safety and Hygiene, Industrial Commission, State of Ohio 


STATISTICAL diagnosis of the accident 
A ills of Ohio industry discloses the fact 

that two-thirds of industrial mishaps can 
be attributed to five principal causes. 


In 1930, Ohio industries reported 212,750 
accidents and of this number 141,305 were 
due to these five causes, given in the order of 
the numerical strength of their contributions 
to the State’s accident experience: 


1, Machinery, with 39,202 accidents, or 
18.4 per cent of the total of all industrial 
accidents. 


2. Handling objects, 35,294 accidents, or 
16.6 per cent of the total. 

3. Stepping upqn or striking against ob- 
jects, 25,342 accidents, or 11.9 per cent of the 
total. 


4. Hand tools, 21,631 accidents, or 10.2 per 
cent of the total. 

5. Falls of persons, 19,836 accidents, or 9.3 
per cent of the total. 

The total number of accidents due to these 
five principal causes is 66.4 per cent of all 
accidents in the industry of the State last 
year. 

Having before us the principal causes of 
accidents, it should not be difficult to decide 
upon the proper treatment to rid industry 
of this scourge. Industry should concen- 
trate its energies upon the most prolific 
sources of mishaps. If it can make safety 
progress against these five principal causes, 
it will have gone far toward a solution of the 
entire accident prevention problem. 

The State has made a valuable contribu- 
tion to the remedies for existing conditions, 
by the enactment of codes of specific safety 
requirements which are exerting a tremend- 
ous influence in the elimination of mechani- 
cal hazards, the inherent dangers of con- 
struction and unsafe practices. When these 
requirements are fully met by the employers 
of the State, the predominance of the hu- 
man element in accidents will be even more 
pronounced than it is today. 

It is for the purpose of reaching the human 
element that the Division of Safety and 


Hygiene carries on its educational safety ef- 
forts, emphasizing the need for recognition 
of potential hazards and the constant exer- 
cise of caution on the part of the worker, 
and the efforts of the division along this line 
must be supplemented by organized effort on 
the part of plant management and a recep- 
tive, helpful attitude on the part of employes. 

Many of the accidents charged to these 
five principal causes, entirely too many, can 
be traced to poorly guarded or defective ma- 
chinery, poor house-keeping and the absence 
of safety methods and safe practices. Yet 
a large majority of them undoubtedly are di- 
rectly traceable to the failure of the human 
element—to indifference, thoughtlessness and 
carelessness. In seeking the elimination of 
these causes, there can be no divorcing of the 
mechanical and mental hazards. They must 
be considered as an entity when approached 
with a safety program. We must have safe 
Shops if we are to have safe workers, and 
we must have safe workers to have safe 
shops. 

We have suggested to industrial safety or- 
ganizations of the State that they figure out 
whether or not the percentages we have 
quoted are representative of conditions in 
their plants. A variance will no doubt be 
found, dependent upon the nature of the 
industry, but we believe that if all plant ac- 
cidents are segregated as to cause it will be 
found that the five principal causes for the 
State as a whole will be the five principal 
causes for the average industry. And this 
being established, safety effort should be 
focused upon these particular sources of ac- 
cidents. 

A sincere effort should be made to do all 
that is humanly possible to do to eliminate 
mechanical hazards and once this is accom- 
plished, the way is open for a consistent 
and firm appeal to workers to do their share 
in adhering to safe practices. 

Industry should scrutinize more closely the 
conditions which breed industrial mishaps, 
and concentrate its safety efforts for an im- 
provement of these conditions. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON 
President of the United States 1801-1809: 
“To inform the minds of the people and to follow 


their will is the chief duty of those placed at their 
head.” 
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Tendency of North Carolina to Place Central 
Agencies in Charge of Matters Formerly Ad- 
ministered by Local Officials 





By WILLIS SMITH 


Speaker, House of Representatives, State of North Carolina 


ITHIN approximately the last decade 
North Carolina has witnessed its great- 
est expansion in the collecting and dis- 

bursing of public funds for State purposes. 
By State purposes I mean, not only the 
cost of upkeep of the various departments 
of the State government, but the cost of the 
schools, the roads and the various govern- 
mental functions of counties, townships, 
cities and towns. 
+ + 


To be sure, prior to the period referred to, 
there was a great awakening along all lines 
of development in North Carolina, educa- 
tional, industrial, commercial, transportation, 
etc. But, the burden of taxation that is now 
plaguing the people of the State had its 
inception, for the most part, slightly more 
than a decade ago. At that time the total 
indebtedness of all local governmental units 
of North Carolina was approximately $90,- 
000,000, while today the total indebtedness 
of the same units of government amounts 
to more than $500,000,000. Ten or 12 years 
ago the total taxes*levied for all purposes in 
North Carolina was approximately $25,000,- 
000; today that sum will hardly pay the in- 
terest upon our bonded indebtedness alone; 
while our total tax burden has increased to 
more than $100,000,000 a year. 

Not least among the causes leading to our 
present financial situation in North Caro- 
lina was the blind following of a fetish of 
so-called local self-government, by those who 
sought to serve themselves rather than the 
best interests of the people as a whole. To 
be sure, the people are all to blame for the 
careless and reckless, and in many cases the 
hilarious manner in which we voted bonds, 
and placed upon ourselves a financial burden 
of the first magnitude. But then it was so 
easy to borrow money; to sell county notes 
and bonds; and cities’ notes and bonds also. 


The resuit of all of this has been that to- 
day we find subdivisions of the State of 
North Carolina having an _ outstanding 
bonded indebtedness of approximately $250,- 
000,000, not including bonded indebtedness for 
water works, electric power and light, munic- 
ipal plants and other properties producing 
return upon the investment. But, the most 
startling thing in connection with this $250,- 
000,000 of bonded indebtedness of the coun- 
ties, cities, towns, townships is the fact that 
$50,000,000 of this is represented by funding 


‘and refunding bonds. 


In the General Assembly of 1927 the so- 
called county government acts were passed. 
These bills were designed, under the guidance 
of Governor McLean, and with the advice and 


assistance of financial experts, to curb abuses 
in the handling of financial affairs by the 
county authorities; to restricf the incurring 
of debts by county officials; to require county 
governments to live within their means, and 
to levy sufficient taxes each yéar to meet that 
year’s appropriations; to restrict the right 
of issuing notes and bonds, so as to protect 
the counties and the taxpayers from the 
improvident execution of county obligations; 
to see that county commissioners protected 
and administered the affairs of the county 
in an honest and efficient business like 
manner. 

Out of these conditions, which I have de- 
scribed, there grew up a feeling that the 
State was better able to supervise certain 
functions of government, and that the duty 
was upon the State government to lend itself 
more intimately to the management of the 
functions of government. This was accen- 
tuated by the mounting tax rate and the in- 
creased, levying made necessary on all sides 
by the expansion of the functions of govern- 
ment. And then came, as had come years 
before, in other matters which I will here- 
inafter mention, the trend towards State con- 
trol of county affairs. 


. 


I shall not dwell longer upon the general 
functions of county government, which are 
supervised today by the State, and which 
supervision has been materially expanded by 
the passage of the so-called local government 
act, enacted by the last General Assembly. 

Let us see now how the following of the 
fetish of local self-government has been fur- 
ther discredited in the affairs and experience 
of North Carolina. 

Little do the parents of the children of 
North ‘Carolina care about following the 
principle of local self-government, however 
advantageous and worthwhile it may be in 
some phases of our governmental life, if to 
abandon that principle and to have a State 
system of education means better schools, 
better training, better opportunities for their 
children and their children’s children. 

As late as 1913 the State was contributing 
only $100,000 to the equalizing fund, but be- 
ginning with 1913 and 1914 the State has 
assumed more and more of the burden of the 
schools, and the fund has grown from $400,- 
000 in that year to $6,500,000 for last year, 
and to the complete acceptance of the re- 
sponsibility of the six months school term 
from now on. Does anyone doubt for a 
moment that the action of the recent Gen- 
eral Assembly will ever be rescinded, in so far 
as State control and maintenance of the 
schools are concerned? Surély not. 


+ + 


The State has accepted the responsibility 
of maintaining the six months school term, 
which was unheard of and unbelievable a 
generation ago. To that is to be added also 
the fact that under State supervision and 
control the schools will be increased in effi- 
ciency and the cost will probably be reduced 
about 20 per cent. At the same time, the 
local government of the schools, so far as 
its selection of teachers and the other phases 
of management which have been heretofore 
vested in the local school authorities, will not 
be disturbed. 

There is another trend towards State con- 
trol. At about the time of the beginning of 
the great development in education in North 
Carolina the transportation of the world was 
revolutionized by the increase in the use of 
motor vehicles; and then began the good 
roads development in North Carolina. At 
about that time there were in North Caro- 
lina less than 100,000 motor vehicles, while 
last year there were registered in North 
Carolina almost a half million. Ten years 
ago the wise men of the General Assembly 


designed a law that not only recognized the 
advent of the automobile as a permanent 
means of transportation, but also recognized 
the tremendous economic influence and im- 
portance that must follow in North Carolina. 
And so, the State started upon its magnificent 
road program. 


There was many an argument that each 
county should be allowed to build its own 
roads. There was many a cry of the ancient 
shibbeleth, “local self-government,” but the 
men of vision ignored that shibbeleth and cry 
of another generation, and the result was 
the magnificent road work which no one 
would for a moment cast aside. And now, 
what has the State done as provided for by 
the last General Assembly. The State of 
North Carolina has done that which no other 
State government has ever done; it has as- 
sumed the monumental task of taking over 
and maintaining 45,000 miles of roads—the 
entire road system of every county in North 
Carolina. 


+ + 


While the treatment of the school and 
road questions may constitute the greatest 
exhibition of so-called contralization, and 
the greatest departure away from the prin- 
ciwle of local self-government, nevertheless 
it is not hard for us to find on all sides fur- 
ther expression of the trend from local to 
State maintenance and control Of all kinds 
of functions and institutions. Years ago the 
mentally sick and the insane’ were thrown 
into jail and treated as ordinary prisoners 
without help and without hope, but today 
the State of North Carolina takes such help- 
less citizens from the counties and cares for 
and treats them. The same is true with the 
deaf, the blind and the tubercular. 


We like to talk about local self-govern- 
ment, but when we have a job to be done 
we want it done by the best agency, in the 
most approved form and with, the greatest 
expedition. We do not hesitate to call upon 
the Federal Government to perform all types 
of services, many of which are in direct con- 
flict with the principle of local self-govern- 
ment. We want the job done and we care not 
how it is done just so long as it is done. 


+ + 


But this trend does not mean that all the 
strictly local functions will not still be han- 
dled by local officials, elected by the people 
and directly responsible to the people. There 
need be no fear on this score by local offi- 
cials. When the principle of local govern- 
ment was first proclaimed living was not 
complex and problems not complicated as 
they are today. 
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Reasons for Loss 
of Memory 


Outlined 


By 
Dr. Sanger Brown II 
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Department of Mental 
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EMORY is one of the most important 
functions of the mind. It is the faculty 
by which man is able to recall experi- 

ences of his past. It is developed very early 
in life. The infant's recognition of its mother 
is dependent upon memory. It persists 
throughout life in the healthy person and 
enables an old person to recall vividly occur- 
rences of early childhood. Lower animals 
also have memory, although less developed. 


Memory depends upon the proper function- 
ing of certain parts of the brain. It is im- 
paired or lost if these parts are destroyed 
through disease or through changes accom- 
panying old age. Memory is usually good, 
however, even in advanced mental disease if 
the brain is not organically weakened. 


Many persons fear loss of memory. They 
think of it as an early symptom of a gen- 
eral nervous breakdown, along with fatigue, 
nervousness and other symptoms. Contrary 
to this common belief, true loss of memory 
is not usual except in elderly persons. Al- 
though often feared by those who are ferv- 
ous and worried, there is practically never 
true loss of memory in these cases. Loss of 
memory is not caused by emotions and fears. 
It is true that some persons throughout life 
are absent-minded and preoccupied, and 
therefore appear to have a faulty memory. 
This condition is due to lack of attention and 
not to any true disorder of memory. 

Some persons past middle age find that 
they do not remember as well as formerly. 
Fortunately this condition is not progressive 
as a rule. It is only a part of the general 
decline in mental vigor and keenness of at- 
tention which often occurs in advancing 
years. 

In aggravated conditions of this kind, 
however, there may be in elderly persons a 
tendency to repeat the same story, to make 
misstatements, and to exaggerate, without 
strict adherence to facts. This condition is 
distressing as it appears to be a sign of 
weakness of character and of untruthfulness. 
The failure, however, is not on the moral 
side but is due to a gradual wasting away of 
the brain tissue. Such elderly persons should 
be dealt with patiently and should not be 
held responsible for these frailties. 

If loss of memory occurs suddenly and is 
accompanied by confusion, the condition is 
apt to be serious. It may be rapidly progres- 
sive and accompanied by other symptoms 
which necessitate treatment in a hospital. 
In instances of this nature, a physician’s ad- 
vice should be sought at once. 

Misleading advertisements of certain medi- 
cines may lead nervous persons to fear loss 
of memory. Such persons who also fear they 
may lose their mind, should be reassured. 
They should have advice along mental hy- 
giene lines, not because of any failure of 
memory but because of their anxiety and 
fears which makes them dread mental dis- 
ease. Often the underlying cause of the 
nervous condition may be discovered d@nd 
successfully treated by skillful physicians. 


